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NEW ENGLAND ana NATIONAL. 


VOL. BOSTON. NEW YORK. & CHICAGO, THURSDAY. APRIL 16, 1903, weexty. conte, 


THE LEADING GEOGRAPHIES 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 


Elementary, $0.60. Advanced, $1.25. 


Develop the subject naturally and logically, with the central 
thought, “ Man in his relation to his physical environment.” The 


- books contain many valuable graphical diagrams and exercises on . 


correlation and comparison. The pictures are numerous and well se- 
lected, and the maps of corresponding divisions are uniform in scale. 


TARBELL’S GEOGRAPHIES 
Introductory, $0.50. Complete, $1.00. 


Treat the subject in a simple and sensible manner, inductive in 
the earlier portions, but deductive in the later treatment. The mem- 
orizing of details is reduced to a minimum, while the powers of imag- 
ination and inference are exercised. The books are rich in simple, 
clear, and correct maps, and in artistic and illustrative pictures. 


MORTON’S GEOGRAPHIES 
Elementary, $0.55. Advanced, $1.20. 


Material systematically and logically arranged, and so presented 
as to be easily grasped by the child, from the simplicity of its style. 
They are as interesting as story books ; the maps show clearly every- 
thing important, free from needless details, and the beautiful illus- 
trations were chosen to teach pictorially. 


These Geographies are published by 


AMERICAN BOOK COPIPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


LONGIMANS’ ENGLISH GRASIMAR 


Edited by Gzorce J. Smuirn, A. M., Ph. D., member of the Board of Examiners, Depart- 
ment of Education, New York City. 12mo. 343 pages. $0.65, net ; mailing price, $0.70. 


ANIMAL ACTIVITIES: A First Book in Zodélogy 


By Naruanter 8S. Frencu, Ph. D., of the Roxbury High School, Boston, Mass. 12mo. 
282 pages, with illustrations. $1.20. 


LONGIANS’ JUNIOR SCHOOL POETRY BOOK 
Edited by W. Peterson, LL.D. Crown 8vo, pages viii.-144. $0.50. 


LONGIIANS’ SENIOR SCHOOL POETRY BOOK 
Edited by W. Perrrson, LL.D. Crown 8vo, pages xii.-276. $0.80. 


MECHANICS: Theoretical, Applied, and Experimental 


By W. W. F. Purven, Wh. Sc., M.I.M.E., A.M.I.C.E., author of ‘‘ Experimental Engi- 
neering,” etc. With 318 Diagrams and numerous Examples. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


LONGMANS' ENGLISH CLASSICS 


NEW VOLUMES 


SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE 


Edited by Grorce Rice Carpenter, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in 
Columbia University. Cloth, $0.50; boards, $0.40. 


MACAULAY’S (1) LIFE OF JOHNSON, (2) ESSAY ON ADDISON 


Edited by the Reverend Huser Gray Bueuver, Hotchkiss School; and James GREENLEAF 
Croswett, Brearley School. Cloth, $0.50; boards, $0.40. 


IRVING’S LIFE OF GOLDSMITH 


Edited by Lewis B. Sempre, M.A., Ph.D., Instructor in English, Brooklyn Commercial 
High School, New York. Cloth, $0.50; boards, $0.40. 


TENNYSON’S Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, The Passing of Arthur 


Edited by Sornie C. Harr, Associate Professor of Rhetoric in Wellesley College. 
Cloth, $0.50; boards, $0.40. 


. LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


91—93 Fifth Ave., New York 


14 Beacon St., Boston 


LIGHTEN YOUR SCHOOLROOMS — 


WITH 


BAIRD’S HAND MADE SILVER GLASS 


(TRADE MARK.) 
It has received the highest endorsement. 


This glass lends itself to leading in an interesting manner in colonial forms and 
other schools of ornament, and used with a combination of delicate color beautiful 


effects are produced. 
We would ask for a thorough investigation of the merits of this glass. 


BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE, . 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 


Sole Distributers 
83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


““ror TeEacHING FRENCH 
THE BEST PUBLISHED 


Simples Notions de Francais, Numerous illus. $ .75 , Conjugasion des Verbs Francais, avec Exercises 


Livre des Enfants. \\lustrated. Cloth.......... 50 12mo. Limp cloth, 84 pages............... $1.50 
Le Second Livre desE nfants. Vilus, Cloth..... -75 | Contes et Nouvelles Modernes. Cloth............. 1,00 
La Langue Frangaise. 12mo. Clot , 292 pages.. 1.25 | Short Selections for Translating English into 

La Langue Frangaise. (Second Part.) Cloth.. 1.25 -75 
Le Francais Pratique. 12mo. Cloth, 196 pages. 1.00 | Sans Famille. By Hector Malot. Abridged for 
Lectures Faciles Pour L’ Etude du Francais ..... 1,00 school use. Paper, 60. cts.; cloth, 85 cts. 


Copies sent for examination, Complete catalogue of 
all French and other forcign books on application. 


WILLIAAY R. JENKINS 


851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE..---.eccceee. (Cor. 48th St.) NEW YORK 


****2F YOU are looking for the best text - books in Arithmetic, 
+ you are invited to acquaint yourself with the merits of the 


will be sent for 15 cents each book. 


Nichols’ s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic. 


4 
; his is a series of 7 books — a book for each school year. i 

‘ The Nichols’s Arithmetics are being received with great favor, and are very extensively adopted. Copies for examination 

‘ 


The best as well as most economical system for school supply. 


++++ THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. -- Boston -- New York -- Chicago. 


wheels of industry would cease.” 


“| ISTEN, TEACHERS, | WOULD A WORD WITH YOU.” 


“ Drawing is the common Janguage of the trades 
and arts, —the universal medium of human industry. 
By its unerring direction cities are made, bridges span 
rivers, railroads cross continents, and temples point 
toward heaven. In fact, drawing is the great language 
of making. Every manufactured thing must first be 
expressed on paper in the language of form. All 
the millions of busy hands in the industrial world are 
directed by the drawing, and without it the revolving 


D. R. AUGSBURG, 
Supervisor of Drawing, Oakland, Cal. 


It’s no use giving a teacher or pupils poor tools 
to work with and expect them to turn out good work; 
they simply cannot do it. 

The Dixon Company have recently placed on the 
market a new Shading Pencil, made in two grades — 
“Soft” and ‘ Medium.” It is very rich, soft and 
velvety. Send us your name and address, and mention 
this publication, and we will send you not only these 
Shading Pencils, but others that you will appreciate 
as well. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

—How we can bring parents and teach- 
ers into closer relations with each other, 
and the beneficial results of such alliance, 
are the points in a paper on “Childhood,” 
by Mrs. Theodore W. Birney in. the May 
Delineator. It is certain that until par- 
ents and teachers become better ac- 
quainted an improvement in the condi- 
tion of home and school will not result. 
Co-operation between parent and teacher 
May take the form’ of unions or clubs; 
and where such effective means of bring- 
ing them together are employed, the 
needs of children may be discussed to ad- 
vantage. The article includes a list of 
questions regarding food, clothing, care 
of skin, exercise, sleep, etc., in their rela- 
tion to the child, about which parents and 
teachers may concern themselves in joint 
conferences. 


EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO IN 
MISSOURI. 


Lincoln Institute, the Missouri State 
Normal school for negroes, has been. par- 
ticularly fortunate in securing from the 
Missouri legislature through the efforts 
of its scholarly president, B. F. Allen, A. 


M., $54,000 as an appropriation for main- 
tenance for the ensuing two years. 
This is the largest appropriation that 


Are you interested in Semi-slant Writing ? = a 


is a new departure in pen-making. It has been devised with great care to meet the latest 
sequivessauts in teaching writing. Its action and point are designed to assure specified results. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK. 


Missouri has ever granted the school , 
solely for maintenance, and indicates the | 


high estimate placed by the law-makers 


upon the work done for the negroes of | 


Missouri by this institution. 


Select two months 
ROROPE | by new 
s. S. CEDRIC, 


the largest steamship in the world. Also 
leisurely tour of Italy, same price. Apply at 


once. Rev. L. D. Tempre, 
Flemington B50, N. J. 


EUROPE te N. E. A. 


Convention combined by sailing July J!th on 
the magnificent Cunarder “ Lucania,” 45- 
day Tour, $325.00. With Greece, $150.00. 
send tor cireu ar describ- 
ing new kfnd of travel. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 


200 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE MAGAZINE 


a Education me 


SuprT. RICHARD G. BOONE, Ep!Tor, 
records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 

It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monvthly magazines. Fully up to date. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching isa great professionand nota 
mere “ makeshift” to get a living. 

Librarians should include EpucatTion in their 
lists for the benefit of teachersand of others who 
would keep abreast of the best educational 
thought. Entire contents strictly original. Uni- 
versaily commended by highest educational au- 
thorities. 

$3.00 4 year, 35centsacopy. Sample copy for six 
2cent stamps. Send for our premium offers. 

THE PALMER CO., Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St.. Boston, Masa. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Passe and Tkt. Act. ROBTON. 


FOR SALE, 


AT MODERATE TERMS, 
A flourishing and successful school in the Middle 
States. An unusual opportunity for an experienced 
teacher. Boarding and day paves: college affill- 
ations. Removal of Principal’s family, reason for 


selling. Will sell one-half interest, or the whole. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, . 
Beacon &., BOSTON, MASS, 


REAL 


UNIQUE IDEA 


NEWSPAPER 


IN 
JOURNALISM 


FOR 
SCHOOL USE 


NOT AN ADDITIONAL STUDY, 
ADDITIONAL STEAM POWER, 
FOR THE PRESENT STUDIES 


Published Weekly. Beautifully Mlustrated. 
On the 2-cents-a-week plan, every one can afford one. 


Samples free. ; 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To any teacher above the Fifth Grade who will give the paper a trial in her school 
there will be sent for five weeks free of charge as many copies of Tue LittLe 
Curonicce as she has pupils; also free desk copy and booklet, ‘*‘ Suggestions on the Use 
of Current Events in Teaching.” 

Every course of study leaves something to the discretion of the teacher and if yous 
will devote a little time during the week to the use of Tue Lirrie Curonicxe in some of 
the various ways suggested, you will become as enthusiastic about it as other teachers 
who are now using it. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


New England Agents. 


Ten N. E. A. Numbers 


Beginning April 2, Continuing Ten Weeks 


The Journal of Education 


Dr. A. E, WINSHIP, Editor 
will devote itself largely to the 


National Educational Association 


Historically and _ Illustratively 


and to 


Historical Boston Historical Salem 
Modern Boston 
Literary Cambridge and the 
Historical Lexington Beautiful Suburbs 
Historical and Literary Concord 

Noble New England Mountains 


Charming Seaside Resorts 


Historical Plymouth 


All Ten Issues for 25 Cents 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. | 


When corresponding with sdvertisers. please mention this fourns!. 


VARIETIES. 
Miller—“I suppose you enjoy riding in 
your automobile?” 
Driver—“No, I can’t exactly claim that 
I enjoy the riding; but it is great fun to 
think of the envy of those who can’t af- 
ford to own an auto,” 


Dr. Smarty—“Had a very delicate oper- 
ation at my place yesterday. Re- 
moved an arm from a lady’s waist.” 

Dr. Synnex—“If it was your arm, the 
operation could not have been very pain- 
ful to the lady.” 

First theatre manager—“We have 
stopped printing jokes in our programs. 
It had got so that patrons didn’t listen to 
the funny men at all, but read their pro- 
grams instead.” 

Second Ditto—“Why, at our house we 
print the jokes on purpose to prevent the 
patrens from noticing how bad the stuff is 
that’s got off on the stage.’ 


HE CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL 
will hold a four weeks’ summer 
session, beginning June 29, 1903. 
For circulars and other information, 
address ARNOLD. TOMPKINS, 
Principal, Chicago Normal School. 


UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN 


Summer Session, July 6--Aug. 14, 1903. 


Graduate and undergraduate courses (125) in 
Letters and Sciente; 45 instructors. Full Faculty 
and Laboratory courses in Engineering. 

For circulars, address THE REGISTRAR, 

MADISON, WIS. 


University of Michigan — Summer Session 


July 1--August 14, 1903. 

Literary Department — 21 Professors, 21 Instruct- 
ors, 109 Courses designed for Preparatory students, 
Undergraduates, Graduates, Teachers. Laboratory 
and Library facilities w excelled. Completed 
courses counted toward Graduation. Tuition, $15. 
Board and Room, $3 to $5 per week. Picturesque and 
healthful location. S¢parate announcements for 
work in Lawand Medicine. JoHn R. EFFINGER, 
Secretary, .3) E. University Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Columbia University 


NEW YORK 
Summer Session 


The Summer Session of 1903 — Wednesday, July 8, 
to Wednesday, August 19 — offers 77 courses in: 

Anthropology, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
English, Fine Arts, French, Geology, German, His- 
tory, Latin, Manual Training, Mathematics, Music, 


-Nature Study, Philosophy, Physical Training, Phys- 


ics, Physiology, Psychology, Spanish. 

Instruction is given by professors and instructors 
from the staff of the University,and by Mr. F. 
Louis Soldan, Superintendent of schools, St. Louis. 
Mo., in Education; Professor Joseph Jastrow, of 
the University of Wisconsin, in Psychology; and 
Professor Wilbur L. Cross, of Yale University, in 
English. A special course of thirty lectures on the 
Philippine Isiands will be given Mr. Fred W. 
Atkinson, late Gencral Superintendent of Educa. 
tion, Philippine Islands. The Gymnasium and 
swimming poo! will be open for the use of students. 

The entire cost of attendance at the Summer Ses- 
sion need not exceed $80. Board and lodging may 
be had in Whittier Hall. Reduced railroad rates on 
application. Address: 

SECRETARY OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

NEw YORK, N. Y. 


##, Emerson College of Oratory 

“s , Largest school of Oratory, Literature and 

Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 

catalogue, address 

ENRY LAWRENCE SovuTHWICK, D 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Isoston, 


HAVE YOU READ PERSIMMONS? 


Perstmmons is a story for girls and boys, 
and men and women who have not forgotten 
their school days. 

This charming school stury by Prof. But- 
ler has been enjoyed by a large number of 
teachers, who have in turn read it to their 
pupils, and it has passed from house to house 
in thousands of school districts, furnishing 
wholesome amusement and entertainment, 
and at the same time inculcating lessons in 
thrift and perseverance, and making clear 
the truth, too often made obscure to the 
young, that merit wins in the long run, and 
that character seeks its own level. 

It is a story of thrilling interest from be- 
ginning to close, and of high moral tone 
without goody-goody prattle. 


Price, paper cover, 26 cents; cloth bind- 
ing, 50 cents, postpaid. 
C. M. PARKER, Publisher, 
Itt. 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . . $2.50 @ year. 
CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, $2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscrip tio on, .0O : 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 0 
Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, . .. . $3.00 “* 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-4 Bedevu Street. 43 EK. 19th S.reet. 203 Michigan Ave. 


NIGHT FLOWERS. 


As weary travelers on a train 
That stops, they know not where, 

Catch sometimes, through the windows borne, 
Along the still night air, 


A breath so sweet, their tired hearts 
Reviving ‘neath its power, 

Know well that, hidden somewhere near, 
The wild grape-vine’s in flower, 


So, oft a hidden sweetness here 
Breathes through life’s pilgrim bloom, 
And we, too, know that somewhere near 
God hath a soul in bloom. 
—William H. Woods, in Youth’s Companion. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Presipent J. G. ScnurMAn: Interest is the great- 
est word in Education. 

Bovee: Itis not the number of facts he knows, 
but how much of a fact he is himself, that proves 
the man, 

Lewis H. Jones, Ypsilanti: Believe me one hour 
a week of a good business man’s time is worth more 
than the whole lifetime of the average politician. 


SuperintenpENT W. P. Kelly, Attleboro, Mass, : 


Every honest superintendent must credit the excel- 
lence of his schools largely to the character of the 
teachers he is able to secure and the kind of co oper- 
ation they give him. 

Proressor H. G. Suearin, Ripon 
The teacher must have broad, clear ideas of the 
whole course, must be ever on guard against the 
meandering mystification so barren of results. The 
student must be made awarg of his where-about-ness 
in the subject. 


G. W. Wilming- 
ton, Delaware: Teachers need an enlarged per- 
spective and an enrichment of life. The work of 
teaching is too often narrowing, and always ex- 
haustive of the vital forces. Whatever enriches 
life, be it art, or musie, or nature. or travel or lit- 
erature, should be laid under contribution by the 
teacher for enlargement of view, expansion of na- 
ture and a liberation of life from all kinds of nar- 
rowness and selfishness. 


SUPERINTENDENT A, D. Ansonia, Conn.: 
But over and above all is something else of still 
more transcendent value in the development of 
the child, a something which focuses hope, aspira- 
tion and endeavor on the very highest; a zest and 
motive which creates, a capacity for the large, a 
power which uses all the other gifts to one supreme 
aud vital accomplishment. Call it character, call it 
“grit, grace and gumption,” its development is the 
highest purpose of education, it is education its very 
self, 


Professor Frank McMurry, Teacners CoLircr, 
New York City: The aim of the school, to develop 
« healthy, intelligent, right-minded and energetic 
produet, rises so far above the old-fashioned content- 
eut with finishing the reader, geography and arith- 
metic that comparison is impossible, 


BOSTON ATTRACTIONS.—(I. ) 


SCOLLAY SQUARE. 
Scollay square is not more than ten minutes’ street 
car ride from Copley square, and any car will take one 


STATE STREET, OLD STATE HOUSE IN BACKGROUND. 
there via Park street station, and at Scollay square one 
is in the heart of everything. 


WITHIN A FOURTH OF A MILE OF SCOLLAY 
SQUARE. 


Within a fourth of a mile of Scollay square are Fan- 
euil Hall—Old South Meeting House—Old State House— 
Site of Boston Massacre—Site of Boston Tea Party—Old 
North church. 

Old Granary Burying Ground—King’s Chapel Burying 
Ground—Copp’s Hill Burying Ground. 

Park Street church—King’s chapel—St. Paul chapel. 

Statues of Samuel Adams—Josiah Quincy—Benjamin 
Franklin—Horace Mann—The Beacon-Shaw Memorial. 

Site of Franklin’s birthplace—Site of John Hancock 


OLD SOUTH CHURCH. 


House—Site of Charles Sumner’s house. 

State House—Court House—Old Court House—Custom 
House—Post-Office. 

Boston University—Congregational House—Unitarian 
House. 

Boston Athenaeum Library—Historical and Genealogi- 
cal Society—Tremont Temple. 

Twentieth Century Club—Union 
Monthly—New England Magazine. 

All of the daily papers—Congregationalist—Watchman 
—Christian Register—Universalist Leader, 

Markets—Dry Goods  stores—Bodkstores—Little, 
Brown & Co.—Lauriat & Co,—Old Corner Bookstore— 
Houghton, Miff_in & Co,—Ginn & Co.—Macmillan Com- 


Club—Atlantic 


FANEUIL HALL. 


pany—New England Publishing Company—Education 
Publishing Company. 

Parker House—Young’s Hotel—Bellevue—Crawford. 
House—Quincy House—American House—Revere House 
—Marston’s, Crosby’s, and restaurants without limit. 

Washington street, Tremont street, Park street, Corn- 
hill, Brattle street, Court street, State street, Beacon 
street, School street, Park street, Bromfield street, Pem- 
berton square, Winter street and Summer street are all 
near Scollay square. 

Just beyond the fourth of a mile limit are: Bunker 
Hill Monument—Site of birthplace of Wendell Phillips— 
Site of Liberty Tree Inn—Adams House—MacDonald’s— 
American Book Company—Rand, McNally. & Co.— 
Charles Scribner’s Sons—;National Magazine— Suburban 


—Wharves--Terminal station—North Union Station— 


Revere Beach Station—All ferries. 


MEN WHO UAVE MADE THE N. E. A. 


BY A, E. WINSHIP, 

The National Educational Association, forty- 
seven years old, will meet in Boston July 6-10, with 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot of Harvard as president. This 
is the largest educational association in the world; 
it has a Permanent Fund of more than $100,000, ac- 
cumulated from membership fees of $2.00 each; it 
publishes an annual Volume of Proceedings of more 


than 1,000 pages, or 600,000 words, with the papers’ 


and addresses of more than 300 persons, and it has 
eighteen departments, each of which is a notable 
national association of itself. 

All these and other good things are the result of 
the wisdom, devotion, and energy of a few leaders. 
While there have been in the forty-six years, many 
who have contributed to its suecess, it is easy to 
select the twenty men whose influence has been 
highly important and permanent. 

One must omit two classes of influences, the one 
meteoric, appearing for a year or two with sublime 
promise, then disappearing forever; the other, faith- 
ful, constant, loyal men, who have attained little 
distinction. Of the former, there are less than ten 
whom I should be tempted to name; of the latter, 
there are half a hundred whom it would be a pleas- 
ure to honor. 


CHRIST CHURCH. 
(Old North Church.) 

In the forty-six years there has been little of ex- 
citement, no great legislative acts out of which its 
grandeur has come. Four important decisions only 
deserve notice. 
the National Teachers’ Association to the National 
Edueational Association, which signified more than 
any one of recent times can appreciate. Within ten 
years three rules have been adopted to make impos- 
sible evils that:might have threatened. The pres- 
ence of a large Permanent lund, with the temptation 
of working it for private ends, led to the adoption of 
a rule by which it can’ be invested only in securities 


In 1870 the name was changed from - 
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approved by the New York law covering trust funds. 
The National Bureau of Education was designed, and 
the legislation for its organization secured by the N. 
E. A. To head off any possible tendency on the part 
of leaders to direct affairs unduly, it was decreed that 
all nominations shall be made by a committee of one 
from each state, that the member for each state shall 
be chosen by the active members of that state pres- 
' ent at any given meeting, that the states shall have 
the meeting for the choice of such member of the 
committee at the headquarters of each state at an 
hour specified in the ofticial program. The best of 
all features is the fact that only active members can 
vote on anything, and these are only about 3,000, of 
whom not more than 2,000 are ever present. An 
active member is one who pays an enrolling fee of 
$2.00 and $2.00 a year whether he attends or not, 
and, therefore, has the Volume of Proceedings and 
all other publications sent regularly. Nearly 300 of 
the active “members” are public, private, and educa- 
tional libraries, colleges, schools, and other institu- 
tions. 

Notwithstanding all rules and provisions, the 
affairs are inevitably and fortunately handled by a 
few men, of whom one-third are a permanent force, 
and therefore many times as strong as the transients 
whose influence is brief and slight. In the forty- 
six years there have been but five men whose leader- 
ship extended over more than thirty years. The 
longest record was that of William E. Sheldon of 
Boston, who was the first secretary, in 1857; who was 
secretary several times more than any other man 
prior to the present permanent secretary; who was 
president of the first large meeting, and who rarely 
missed attendance in forty-two years.. He not only 
had the years and the acquaintance, but the tact for 
such service. There were but three men who ap- 
proached him in length of activity, and neither of 
them equalled him in official service. These were 
Zalmon Richards of Washington, Dr. E. E. White of 
Ohio, and N. A. Calkins of New York city, all of 
whom were at the birth of the association, and lived 
to see about forty years of membership. Of these 
Calkins the wisest counsellor. Dr. Edward Brooks, 
four, Dr. White was the great professional power, 
Mr. Sheldon the most influential personality, and Dr. 
now superintendent of Philadelphia, attended the 
first meeting, and so far as I know is the only man 
now in educational work who was there. In 1863, 
Albert G. Lane of Chicago began attendance. In 
1864, Dr. William A. Mowry identified himself with 
it, as did Dr. Henry Houck in 1865. Dr. E. C. 
Hewett of Illinois was an early member. 

I attended the N. FE. A. for the first time in 1869, 
when the meeting was at Trenton. Then the leaders 
were Sheldon, White, Calkins, Richards, David N. 
Camp, who is still living at New Britain, Conn., John 
D. l uilbrick, superintendent at Boston, Daniel B. 
Hagar of Salem, and John L. Pickard of Iowa: Dr. 
Philbrick was by far the most striking feature in 
that convention. The greatest “rumpus” I have 
known in my thirty-four years acquaintance with the 
N. E. A. was at that meeting. Chaos threatened for 
a time and the man who rescued the meeting was 
Dr. Philbrick. There were giants in those days, at 
least these men appeared majestic to a young man 
who was beholding them in a national arena for the 
first time. This was also the first year of Dr. Albert 
P. Marble, now of New York. 

The next year Dr. William T. Harris came upon 
the scene of action, and in the third of a century that 
has passed, there has been no year in which he has 
not been the leader in thought, in debate, and in 
administrative force. No other man has made so 
many addresses, has read such epoch-making papers, 
has had such spectacular victories in debate, or has 
so uniformly determined the practical course of 
events. 

Dr. Harris came upon the scene in 1870, and 
Messrs. N. C. Dougherty, Aaron Gove, and Frank. A. 
Fitzpatrick in 1871. 

From 1869 to 1880 none of the great men died or 
deserted. The new men who came to stay, in addi- 


tion to those already mentioned, were F. Louis Sol- 
dan of St. Louis, Henry Sabin of Iowa, Horace 8. 
Tarbell, J. M. Greenwood, J. H. Canfield, and An- 
drew J. Rickoff of Cleveland. Mr. Soldan was from 


the first a keen, philosophical, tactful debater, a royal 
good fellow, the most personally popular man of a 
philosophical cast of mind who has long stayed in 
the practical work of supervision. -Mr. Sabin was a 
teacher of Dr. Harris in a Connecticut rural school. 
He is one of the heroic men, who is well poised and 
always practical, vigorous in thought, and fearless in 
discussion. 

From 1880 to 1890 was a period of grand advance. 
Pickard, Philbrick, Hagar, Camp, and Rickoff 
dropped out of leadership, while Sheldon, .White, 
Harris, Richards, Calkins, Lane, Soldan, Marble, 
Mowry, and Hewett continued to wield large influ- 
ence. Gove, Dougher y, Greenwood, Fitzpatrick, 
and Sabin came to the iront vigorously. In this de- 
cade came the famous ( hicago meeting, the first of 
the great gatherings, and the Madison meeting, 
which, though not large, is regarded as important, 
because it gave prominence to men who have been 
constant since then. 

Since 1890 there have come within the circle, Dr. 
Andrew 8S. Draper, Nicholas Murray Butler, Dr. 
Charles R. Skinner, state superintendent of New 
York, Albert S. Downing of New York city, E. O. 
Lyte of Pennsylvania, O. 'T. Corson of Ohio, James 
H. Baker of Colorado, George P. Brown of Illinois. 

But there are others. Three men who have never 
had time te “dine over the slate,” but who have, 
with Dr. Harris, constituted the Big Four, are the 
late Francis W. Parker, G. Stanley Hall, and Charles 
W. Eliot. These three men have been several times 
as popular as any other man, excepting always Dr. 
Harris. Colonel Parker, of Quincy fame, but of 
Chicago for fifteen years, was the most popular man 
with the rank and file of the teachers that the asso- 
ciation has known in forty-six years. President G. 
Stanley Hall of Clark University, Worcester, has 
packed every hall in which he has spoken. He has 
had disciples to his opinions in unprecedented num- 
bers, and President Eliot’s unique views and beau- 
tiful English have made him well nigh an idol with 
the N. E. A., and without conferring with the lead- 
ers about anything, or planning for power, he is, this 
year, the entire leadership, and that by universal 
desire. This is an experience not heretofore known 
in this association, probably in no other organization. 

Delay in mentioning the name of Irwin Shepard of 
Winona, Minn., arises from a desire to emphasize the 
distinguished honor done him. Just when or how he 
entered upon the scene I do not recall. There had 
been secretaries, serving a year or two at a time, for 
thirty years and more, until Mr. Shepard took the 
place for one year and two and four, until his effi- 
ciency was such that his services became indispen- 
sable, and all of his time and energy were needed. 

I pause with the names of fifty men on my 
pen’s end who deserve mention for their service and 
influence, but when the last of these is mentioned, 
there will be a host of bright young men who are 
already a prophecy of influence sure to be theirs, and 
it is better to stop here, hard as it is to prevent even 
the echo of names like Dr. William R. Harper of 
Chicago University, Dr. William H. Maxwell, super- 
intendent of New York city, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, 
state superintendent of Pennsylvania, I. C. McNeill 
of Superior, Wis.; Edwin P. Seaver, superintendent 
of Boston, Dr. J. M. Green of Trenton, Dr. Z. X. 
Snyder of Greeley, General John Eaton of Washing- 
ton, Dr. Thomas W. Bicknell of Providence, Alex- 
ander Hogg of Texas, Dr. C. C. Rounds, late of New 
Hampshire, Warren Easton of Louisiana, John W. 
Cook of DeKalb, Tll., Dr. W. M. Beardshear of Iowa, 
Professor W. H. Payne of*Ann Arbor, J. H. Can- 
field of New York, Albert G. Boyden, George H. 
Martin, and Dr. F. A. Hill of Massachusetts, John 
Hancock of Ohio, C. W. Bardeen of Syracuse, Henry 
Emerson of Buffalo, Ezekiel H. Cook of Colorado, 
Edwin A. Alderman of Louisiana, W. H. Bartholo- 
mew, Reuben Post Halleck, and McHenry Rhoads of 
Kentucky, Thomas A. Futrall and George B. Cook 
of Arkansas, Dr. Charles F. Thwing of Cleveland, E. 
W. Coy of Cincinnati, FE. B. Cox, Xenia, J. A. 
Shawan and W. 0. Thompson of Columbus, J. J. 
Burns of Defiance, Hon. G. R. Glenn of Georgia, 
Hon, L. D. Harywy of Wisconsin, Hon. M. A. Newell 
and Hon. E. B. Prettyman of Maryland, Hon. W. W. 
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HOW TO UTILIZE A CITY PUBLIC SCHOOL 
PLANT. 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT, OF HARVARD. 


[Abstract of Address at Department of Superin- 
tendence, February 25, 1903.] 

I am to speak on a practical subject. It may 
take years to carry out and put into effect all the 
things I may mention, for there is a gradual ap- 
proach to all reforms. It takes time. Sometimes 
we must compromise. We must push the pcint at 
which there is least resistance, and it may be neces- 
sary at times to do as the sailors do against adverse 
winds—tack ship. We can sometimes gain more 
that way than we can by going against a head wind. 

Let us look at the use made of the average school- 
house. It is used about six hours a day less than 
one-half of the days in the year. What business con- 
cern could earn a profit with that little use of its 
plant? The public school plant is more productive 
than all others, and therefore the greater is the 
reason it should be more employed. To be fully 
productive it must have certain qualities—an ap- 
proachable playground, a room whose habitual use 
does not require fixed desks and seats, as a drafting 
room with movable furniture; an assembly room fur- 
nished with settees or loose chairs, simple appar- 
atus, but much of it, and brilliant artificial light. 

The Y. M. C. A. evening schools, the vacation 
schools of the colleges and universities, the hundreds 
of thousands of pupils of the correspondence schools 
and the Chautauqua reading circle, show that per- 
sons are willing and people are endeavoring to sup- 
plement the defects of their elementary education, 
and show the active demand for the extension of the 
public school work. One of the ways in which they 
can enlarge their usefulness is with the evening 
school. It should be run not only as long as the day 
school, but every night the year round. The one 
class, the evening high school, should present a range 
of more subjects than the day schools and more ad- 
vanced, as they are attended by older pupils—some 
from twenty-five to thirty years old. The other is 
the “evening continuation school.” 

One of the phenomena of the school system is the 
disappearance of the pupils too soon. They go out 
into life to work at a scant wage, and they go out too 
soon. ‘The comparative defeat of American educa- 
tion is the fact that pupils leave the schools too soon. 
They go out to earn money, and we are not likely 
to see a change of conditions which make this 
necessary. 

The remedy is the continuation school. Boys go 
out to apprenticeships, kut apprenticeship is no 
remedy for lack of education. In the shop the boy 
works for the owner of the shop, the school gives him 
what he needs. They are vastly different objects. 
Seven years of apprenticeship is simply repeating 
what mechanics do—a study in automatic repetition 
—and that is the last thing in the world a human 
being needs. The public schools should come to the 
rescue of the boy who too early is apprenticed. 

What kind of study we shall give is an important 
point. Not the kind he gets from books—not read- 
ing, writing, or arithmetic; not geography—but the 
kind received through the use of the hand, the eye, 
the ear, in which the pupils do something them- 
selves. Manual training and laboratory work r2- 
lieve from automatic work and this should be given 
in the continuation schools. Direct their attention 
to things and not to words or books. The value of 
drawing as mental training can not be overestimated 
and the savage realizes its value almost sooner than 
civilized man. I know no profession in which the 
power to draw is not eminently useful. Clay model- 
ing, pattern making and electricity are not only in- 
teresting from the mental training they give, but 
from the fact that they give the pupil the power of 
doing something. ’ 

Girls could be taught in the same way—dressmak- 
ing, millinery, embroidering. This last I first saw 
in the schools of Cairo, kgypt—a strange place to 
get a suggestion for study in American school:. 
They could also be taught sewing, cooking, and. 
household economics; household economics in the 
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public schools would return great sums to house- 
holds in the communities in which it is taught. 

In the vacation schools the course of study 
should be much the same and for the same reasons. 
The pecuniary reason is advanced, but there is a 
higher reason. There is in any or all of these 
studies a highly valuable mental training and a more 
valuable moral training. We have been in serious 
error in this country in making book learning the 
main thing in education. There is as much mental 
training in many of these studies mentioned as there 
is in any book training. Any kind of manual train- 
ing is worth more than nine-tenths of all the work 
in the public schools that comes under the head of 
arithmetic. 

It promotes accuracy, clearness of perception, and 
the power of application, and whatever gives the 
power of application, of applying the wits intensely, 
makes an educated person. Is there a moral effect? 
If not, a great deal of human life is not only going 
for nothing, but is almost going all wrong. If I 
wanted 1,000 boys who were honest, I would rather 
have 1,000 who had been tested by getting them to 
file a piece of wood or metal perfectly smooth and 
with perfectly square edges. The moral quality in 
productive labor is as high as any moral quality in 
the world. Give the child a chance to make some- 
thing, and it will have a high moral training. 

The third use is making the schoolhouses educa- 
tional centres for the neighborhood in which thev 
are located, with readings of fiction, travel, and 
drama, and illustrated lantern lectures. The fourth 
use is the use of the playground as a place for the 
enjoyment of the entire neighborhood. It is one of 
the urgent needs of the city schools, and it 
should be used by everybody, at times when the 
children are not using it, and it should be 
lighted so that it could be used at night. The need 
of breathing places for poor children, a spot where 
they could see the heaven even, is not sufficiently ap- 
preciated. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON.—(V.) 


BY R. W. WALLACE. 


HIS HOME: CONCORD. 


For well-nigh half a hundred years Mr. Pmerson 
was happily and contentedly associated with Con- 
cord, until the man and the place are naturally 
linked together in thought and speech to-day. Born 
in the eity; yet the city had not enchantment enough 
about it to hold him there. The quiet rural com- 
munity was the choice of his manhood for his life 
and life work. 

But it was not the Concord of to-day that he 
chose—the Concord of enlarged borders, of hand- 
some residences, of homes of wealth and fashion, of 
the trolley car, of the near-by picnic grounds and 
dancing booth on Walden’s verge. It was the litte 
unpretentious village on the stage road to Boston; 
with modest homes; with neighbors that knew each 
other intimately and stood up for each other loyally; 
with large gardens, spacious orchards, open fields, 
and the Walden woods—in which Thoreau could 
build his hermitage, and dream out his Nature prob- 
lems undisturbed. 

It was Mr. Emerson’s clerical grandfather that had 
built the Old Manse, and had faithfully shepherded 
his parishioners in Revolutionary days. And it was 
largely an ancestral appeal that moved him to settle 
there. “Hail to the quiet fields of my fathers!” 
were the words he wrote in his journal upon reach- 
ing there. And there he built his house, and 
founded a family, and lived ‘his simple, earnest life, 
and planned his philosophy, and wrote his books. 
And never did he write or speak a syllable of regret 
that he had made Concord his home. It was his 
paradise: never his prison. 

The simplicity of village life delighted him. He 
wrote: “In the city of Makebelieve is a great osten- 
tation bolstered up on a great many smaller osten- 
tations, I think we escape something by living in 
the village... , People go a-fishing, and know the 


taste of their meat. . . . They know of the under- 
Pinning and the roofing of the house, and the pan 
and mixture of the soils,” 


Mr. Emerson’s associations with his fellow- 
townsmen were uniformly pleasant. He was not 
crowned with greatness when they first came to 
know him. They early honored him by electing 
him hog-reeve, it being the custom of the.town to 
make a newly-married man eligible for this office. 
He accepted the position. Afterwards he served for 
many years on the school committee, the library 
committee, and lectured in the lyceum course an- 
nually for forty years. 

The town meetings always gave him pleasure. 
Very seldom did he take part in the debates, but he 
enjoyed the rugged speech of his neighbors, and 
thought much of it was genuine eloquence. He 
went to all the freedom meetings, whether the an- 
nounced speakers were promising or poor. The 
musters, and the sham fights—in which Cornwallis 
was made to surrender to Washington—always found 
him in the group of interested spectators on the 
Common. He fought bush fires with his green pine 
bough with the rest of the citizens. One of them 
eulogized him by saying: “He was a first-rate neigh- 
bor, and one who always kept his fences up.” He 
enjoyed his stage rides to Boston, for the two or 
three hours’ journey gave him opportunities of pleas- 
ant interchange of thought with his fellow pas- 
sengers. 

It was through him chiefly that Concord became 
a literary centre, though this is not said in any dis- 
paragement of the Alcotts, Hawthorne, and others 
who made it their home. Many notable people were 
invited to visit him, and he shared the visit with the 
villagers. They met Kossuth and his band of Hun- 
garian exiles, Daniel Webster, Garrison, Phillips, 
John Brown, and many others. He was also the 
selected orator for great occasions, such as the sec- 


ond centennial of the founding of the town, and kin- 
dred celebrations. And he had a large place in es- 
tablishing in the town, for its benefit as well as for 
visitors from outside, the Concord school of philcso- 
phy. Thirty years before it was opened, he pro- 
posed such a school in a letter to Margaret Fuller, 
and sought her co-operation in. the venture. Un- 
fortunately or not, the summer school had but a 
brief existence, dying with its projectors. 

As an instance of the esteem in which Concord 
held him, the villagers gave him a jubilant reception 
on his return from a foreign tour in 1873. They 
met him at the train, conveyed him to his home, 
passing under a triumphal arch on the way, while all 
the bells were ringing a merry peal. He was too 
deeply moved to make a formal address, but before 
parting with them at his gate, he said: “My friends, 
I know that this is not a tribute to an old man and 
his daughter returned to their home, but to the com- 
mon blood of us all—one family—in Concord.” 

But a few years later, there was a strange stillness 
and a great sorrow in the village street, as men broke 
to each other the tidings that Mr. Emerson was no 
more. Their honored and beloved first citizen had 
gone through the shadowed archway. And they 
reverently laid away the unresponsive form on the 
hill top in their beautiful burial place, under the 
evergreen branches of the massive pines, where to- 
day the visitor may read on the bronze plate on the 


face of the great piece of quartz brought from far. 


away hills of the West, these words:— - 
“The patient Master lent his hand 
To the Great Soul that o’er him planned.” 
Julian Hawthorne, who was present at Emerson’s 
burial, has said: “It seemed to me that all of the old 
Concord was left in that grave.” 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


THE NEW MANUAL TRAINING.—(L.) 


BY W. A. BALDWIN, 
Principal Hyannis State Normal School. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE CHILD. 


It would be hard to estimate how much we owe to 
the kindergarten and manual training movements 
for the new spirit which they have helped to bring 
into our schools. But even these subjects, so full of 
life and inspiration, are in danger of becoming so 
systematized in the process of fitting into our highly 
organized graded school systems, as to lose much of 
their power for good. Many people feel that our 
schools are having their very life systematized out of 
them, and that manual training must be used to 
help in bringing about a more natural condition. 
It is in line with these thoughts that I desire to offer 
several propositions for the consideration of those 
who are interested in manual training, which ought 
to mean all who are interested in education. 
Propositions:— 

1. The attitude of the child should be carefully 
considered. 

2. The kind of work should be adapted to the 
environment of the child and connect the school life 
with that of the home and the community. 

3. Manual training and physical training should 
furnish the centre or basis for the school and home 
life of the child. 

Tt is not possible to discuss one of these proposi- 
tions without touching on the others. An attempt 
will, however, be made to make some suggestions 
regarding the first of these propositions in the pres- 
ent article, and to discuss the others at a later time. 

During the nast vear IT have asked many teachers 
this question: Is it fair to say that every article that 
ig made in connection with manual training shall be 
made in response to the individual need of the child 
who makes it? Some have said at once. Certainlv 
that ought to be true. Others have hesitated and 
said. Tt sounds all right. but vou can’t do it. One 
wise, clear-headed editor told the story of a Yankee, 


who, being out of work, was engaged to pound a log 


with the back of his axe at two dollars per day. The 
story runs about as follows :— 

A day laborer of American parentage could find 
no work and his family were in need. Finally a 
well-to-do, but philosophically inclined, farmer said 
to him, “I have no regular work for you, but I will 
give you two dollars a day if you will do the work 
which I give you to do.’ The man was much 
pleased at the prospect, and reported the good news 
to his wife. The next morning he set out with his 
axe over his shoulder. The farmer conducted him 
to the woods and requested him to mount a large 
log and to go through the motions of chopping, but 
to use the back of his axe. “Oh, ho!” said the man, 
“That’s easy enough,” and he set to work right mer- 
rily. The farmer left him. In about an hour the 
farmer returned and asked him how he was getting 
along. “First rate,” said the man. The farmer 
again went away, but returned in another hour and 
again asked how the laborer was getting along. 
“Fairly well,” said the man. The farmer came again 
an hour later and asked the same question. “Not 
very well,” said the man, “I feel very t red. Isn’t it 
almost noon?” “Oh, no!” said the farm r, “It is only 
ten o'clock.” The farmer noted with interest the 
look of dejection and discouragement on the face of 
the laborer when he heard this. When he came 
again at 11 o’clock the man was nowhere to be seen. 
He hurried to the home of the laborer, and there he 
found the man in the midst of his hungry and weep- 
ing family. When pressed for an explanation he 
would only say, “I just couldn’t stand it to chop wood 
and not see any chips fly.” 

“This,” said our editor, “is a fair sample of much 
of the manual training work in our schools. It is 
entirely purposeless from the child standpoint.” 

The most of the manual training teachers fought 
shy of my question. One of the most thoughtful 
ones said, “It is all right for an ideal, but I would 
not dare to follow it out in practice.” “Why?” said 
I. “Oh! I had a little experience along that line 
a short time ago.” And then he told me the follow- 
ing story: A boy who was not particularly bright, 
and who had recently been indulging in truancy, de- 
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sired to make a desk for himself. This was away 
beyond his power to do, but because of the circum- 
stances, the boy was allowed to try it. “Well,” I 
said, “how about the results?” “Qh, he made the 
desk, but you ought to have seen it. If I should ex- 
hibit such products from our manual training school 
our best supporters of manual training would drop 
away. It was simply impossible.” “But what 
about the boy?” “Oh, he liked it. He had never 
worked so hard and there was no more trouble about 
his running away from school.” “Did he do his best 
work?” “Yes, and he continually improved in his 
work.” “Then, from the standpoint of a fine desk 
the result was a failure, but from the standpoint of 
the hoy it was a great success.”” “Yes.” And our 
schools are for the purpose of develop'ng boys, and 
not for the manufacture of desks. 

This teacher is one of the most intelligent an 
fearless teachers of the subject in New England and 
he is doing excellent work. He reecgnizes, how- 
ever, the fact that he is working largely from the 
standpoint of the model, rather than from that of 
the boy. He often encourages the boy who is ahead 
of the class to make something for himself. But 
this is only incidental. The main work of all pupils 
must be the making of certain models which are in 
the required course in every first-class manual train- 
ing schoo] where the same system of manual training 
is taught, in every part of the world. 

This devotion to a system is bound to lead to 
formalism and to those mechanical methods which 
are the bane of all school work. Such methods 
make for divoreement from practical life, lack of 
interest, and stagnation. A trade school-is much 
more truly educational than manual training in the 
regular school on this basis. Just a few years ago, 
the leading educators of this country were taking 
great pains to discriminate between the educat‘onal 
and the bread and butter aspects of manual tra‘n‘ng. 
They failed to see that manual training divorced 
from the practical aspect lozes some of its most 
valuable educational points. This reminds one of 
the mistake which is often made when it is said that 
the early settlers of America were so busy getting a 
living that they had no time for an education. It 
seems to he forgotten that the best part of the edu- 
cation of such men as Franklin, Webster, and L’n- 
coln was obtained in connection with getting a liv- 
ing. Our most thoughtful manual training teachers 
are coming to see that manual training, as well as 
other subjects, should be in touch with the practical, 
everyday life of the child throughout the course 
The child should himself be able to see come ria: 
for doing the thing which he is required to do. This 
does not mean that there is to be no sy:tem to the 
work, but it does mean that the child shal be above 
the system. It means that not exactly the same sys- 
tem shall be used in city and country, in every city, 
nor even in every part of the same city. It means 
that a svstem which is found good in Sweden is not 
necessarily good in America: that because a system i: 
good in the high school grades is not a sufficient rea- 
son for cutting it dewn to fit the low r grades. 

The following story has recently been to'd to illus- 
trate the different atttu’es of the same people 
’ toward the same things under different conditions: — 

During the Civil war some Confederate pr'soner: 
who had never been accustomed to manual 1]:bor 
were set to moving stones from one part of their 
prison to another and back again. Thev knew that 
the exercise was good for them, but long befo-e 
night they were exhausted. Noting this, the jailer. 
who was a thoughtful man, set the same men to work 
with the same stores. This time, however, thev 
were to use the stones in the construction of a wall 
in a cellar which was to be used for confining then 
more securely at night. The men at once showed a 
different spirit. They hecame interested in their 
work, and could soon work day after day without 
serious fatigue. Shortly after this it occurred to 
some of these men that there was a possibility of 
After working hard all day they spent a 
good portion of every night in tunnel‘ng throuzh 
the same wal] and an earth bank beyond, taking out 
and replacing the same stoncs twice every night for 
two weeks, until an opportune time came for their 
escape. 

The attitude of those prisoners under three differ- 
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ent kinds of conditions may, I think, fairly represent 
the different attitudes of the children toward thrce 
different kinds of manual training. No. 1 is the 
child learning to saw to a line, to drive nails, to 
make stitches, for the sake of the physical, mental, 
and moral development. It is well illustrated in ‘the 
Russian system, and is found, to some extent, in most 
of the regular systems of manual training. No. 2 
is the child working with other children under the 
direction of the teacher to construct a machine to be 
used by the class, or a building for the use of the 
school. It is best illustrated in the erection of the 
new buildings at such schools as Tuskegee or 
Thompson’s farm school in Boston harbor, and a 
little of it is done in our best manual tra‘ning 
courses. No. 3 is the child making for himself 
something, which he has himself planned, with such 
tools as he is able to secure. It is best illustrated 
by the ccuntr® boy stealing away and making for 
himself a sled or a fiving machine with contraband 
tools and material. It is incompatible with any sys- 
tem of manual training, and hence is se!dom found 
in connection with any school work. 

It is evident at a glance that no one of these is 
ideal. It is also evident, I think, that Nos. 2 and 
3 contain elements of strength not found in No. 1, 
and not found in the regular courses in manual 
training as they appear in our school sys‘ems. 

It is evident that the difference is not a difference 
of material, tools or children. It isa difference of 
attitude. 

The new manual training must take cognizince of 
this, incorporate into itself the strong points of Nes. 
2 and 3, and avoid the weakness of No. 1. 


RECESS ADVISABLE, 
BY FRANK E, PARLIN, QUINCY, 

The custom of having no recess in the elementary 
schools above the second grade, and of having gym- 
nasties for five or ten minutes at the middle of each 
sess'on may, for very good reasons, be seriously ques- 
tioned. At the time the out-of-door recess was 
abolished, much less was known about children and 
the effects of long continued study without relaxa- 
tion than is known to-day, and much greater bene- 
fits were expected from gymnastics than have been 
realized. It would be very difficult to find an educa- 
tor or physician who, having carefully investigated 
the questicns of brain fatigue, the effects of pro- 
longed study and attention without rest, and the 
mental side of gymnastics, would approve the pres- 
ent practice. In our zeal for education we are apt 
to lose sight of its physical side, and to count as lost 
every moment not given to books and recitations. 
sy continuing intellectual exercises too long, by fail- 
ing to provide frequent periods of rest for the brain 
and suitable relaxation for the attention, we need- 
lessly fatigue the pupils and actually dimin’sh their 
intellectual force and ability to learn. The brain is 
by no means the only important organ involved in 
education. The stomach, heart, and lungs demand 
more considerate attention than they receive, for 
upon them is the brain entirely dependent for the 
energy consumed in the performance of-its functions. 
Not only muscular strength, but memory, thought, 
and volition are indirectly but nevertheless abso- 
lutely dependent upon digestion, circulation, and 
respiration. Therefore, he who would promote not 
only life, but edyeation, must not disregard or 
weaken these fundamental vital processes. No men- 
tal function more severely taxes the brain than the 
exercise of the will; but the will is involved in every 
act of voluntary attention whether it be in listening 
to the instruction of the teacher, in preparing a pre- 
scribed lesson, or in inhibiting forbidden action. 
The attention is the one mental act involved in all 
school exercises—the one constantly demandel. 
jut in gymnastics there is no relief. If anything, 
the demand upon the will is more exacting because 
both body and mind are under command of strict 
attention. There is no freedom or spontaneity, be- 
eause the will must respond promptly to the orders 
given by the teacher. Although relief is provided 
for some muscles which have been relaxed or 


cramped while sitting, there is no relief for the brain 


and voluntary attention; and the mental fatigue at 
the close of the gymnastic exercises is greater than 
at the beginning.. Thus certain parts of the brain 
are kept in almost constant action for two or three 
hours at a time. ‘This action requires a large sup- 
ply of blood to those parts of the brain. The delicate 
blood vessels are distended, and, if the congestion 
continues repeatedly too long, they lose some of their 
elacticity and the congestion becomes more or less 
permanent, producing functional weakness. Even if 
this weakness never manifests itself in any painful 
manner, every argument is against extremes in the 
exercise of any part of the brain, or of any mental 
function. The moment any educational practice 
tends to weaken instead of to strengthen an organ 
or function it becomes, at least so far, a bad practice. 
During study the brain requires a lange quantity of 
blood not only to provide new material for building 
up wasted tissues but to remove the waste products, 
so the supply to other organs and parts of the body 
is diminished. If the flow to the head be continued 
too long, not gnly does the brain suffer from the con- 
gestion, but the other organs suffer from insuffic‘ent 
supply. At frequent intervals the circulation should 
be allowed to equalize itself, and exercises should be 
introduced which will withdraw the blood from the 
congested parts and send it in larger quantities to 
the extremities of the body. For this purpose noth- 
ing is equal to free and vigorous play in the open air. 
If the blood is to be rich in materials for building up 
exhausted and broken down tissues, there must be an 
adequate supply of nutritious food and the proces-es 
of digestion must not be checked. But rich blood 
is not enough. If it is to carry life to the tivsues, 
it must throw off a part of the burden of waste pro- 
ducts and be well oxygenated by passing through the 
lungs filled with pure air. If the tissues are to be 
relieved of their waste matter and are to be renewed, 
the blocd must flow in ample quantities to them. 
These processes are fundamental to human life, and 
no school practice should too much interfere with 
them. Study, especially in the positions usually as- 
sumed by pupils at their desks, tends to interfere 
with digestion and respiration, to reduce the rate of 
circulation, and to cause large quantities of blood 
to flow to the head. Active voluntary physical exer- 
cise not only quickens and equalizes the circulation, 
but stimulates the various secretory and excretory 
organs to a healthful performance of their func- 
tions. The digestive fluids flow more abundantly, 
the skin and lungs do their part in eliminating waste 
products, and the kidneys are not overtaxed. The 
trouble with gymnastics is that they give no relief 
to the mind and brain at the very points where re- 
lief is most needed. Upon the mental as well as the 
physical side there is a wide difference between the 
effects of instinctive, spontaneous play out of doors, 
and those of gymnastics performed under orders in 
the schoolroom. For school children the best form 
of physical exercise is free, spontaneous play in the 
open air. To confine children for two or three hours 
at a time and require them to be quiet and attentive 
to study, especially in poorly ventilated rooms, seem: 
to me a sin against childhood and health. If the 
pupils were given fifteen minutes upon the play- 
ground each session, they would accomplish more in 
their studies every week than they now do. The re- 
sults of a school exercise cannot be measured by the 
time spent upon. it, but by the interest and intensity 
with which it is performed. A fresh, attentive, 
wide-awake class will learn more in fifteen minutes 
than a tired, inattentive, listless class will accom- 
plish in an hour. After each period of work there 
should also be a few moments of relaxation—of free- 
dom to talk and quietly move about. T6 secure the 
full benefits of an out-door recess and to avoid pos- 
sible evils, teachers should go to the playgroun1 
with the pupils and join in the games. All would 
return to the schoolroom refreshed. Of course, all 
the teachers could not go out at each recess as s?me 
would be needed for various duties in the. bu‘lding. 
but they could take turns. Although some would 
be opposed to an out-of-door recess at first, it would 
not be long before most teachers seeing the benefits 
to the children and to themselyes would heartily ap- 
prove the change.—Report. 
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"NORTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES.—( IV, 


SAN SALVADOR. 
NAME AND ARBEA. 


When Alvarado—lieutenant of Cortez—founded a 
city in this part of Central America, he named it San 
Salvador—“The City of our Savior.” The name of 
the city was extended to the country. It is the 
smallest of the Central American republics, only 
about 7,225 square miles, a little larger than Con- 
necticut. 

HISTORY. 


It was the first province in that region to endeavor 
to throw off the Spanish yoke: At first the Imperial 
powers were too strong for it, but it kept up the 
agitation, and the other provinces followed its ex- 
ample. In 1822, its congress voted to ask the 
United States to annex it, but the petition was never 
presented to the Americans. After Spanish power 
was broken, it was in the Central American Confed- 
eration, but in 1842 it withdrew and became a re- 
public. 

THE PEOPLE. 

About 600,000. This would be about eighty per- 
sons to the square mile, a much denser populat'on 
than in any of its neighboring republics. The peo- 
ple are quite industrious, farming and manufactur- 
ing. Education free and compulsory. Three uni- 
versities and a girls’ college in the cities, and these 
all well attended. Intensely patriotic. There are 
contests held for orations and poems in praise of San 
Salvador. Christmas festivities have cannon and 
fireworks accompaniment like our glorious Fourth. 
The manger scene is reproduced in the houses, and 
one vies with the others to give the best representa- 
tion. 

GOVERNMENT. 

A president elected for four years, a senator for 
every 30,000 people elected for three years, and a 
deputy for every 15,000, elected annually. None 
but property owners eligible for office. Voters must 
be able to read and write. Bankrupts and those who 
will not pay their debts disfranchised. 

PRODUCTS. 


The ‘same as the other republics in general. 
About $4,000,000 worth of coffee, and $2,000,000 
worth of indigo exported yearly. But there is found 
here a peculiarly fine balsam that is not produced 
anywhere else in the world. It is misnamed “Peru- 
vian Balsam,” as if it came from Peru. The fact is 
that Peru used to be the chief market for it, instead 
of producing it. There are about 600 square miles 
of balsam trees, owned by the 2,000 Indians who in- 
habit the tract, and who make about $50,000 an- 
nually from the product of these trees. 

CITIES. 


La Libertad the port of entry on the Pacific. San 
Salvador has a seacoast line of 160 miles, but no 
harbor. It is all bluffs, against which a mighty 
surf is always beating. Vessels anchor miles from 
shore, and lighters bring in passengers and freight, 
which are hoisted up on the pier by a derrick worked 
by a steam engine. The pier is three quarters of a 
mile long. 

San Salvador—the capital city. 15,000 people. 
Eighteen miles from the coast. .Reached by good 
roads, and iron bridges. Situated on a beautiful 
mesa, or plain, 2,800 feet above sea level. Cuiimate 
cool and healthful. Not very fine buildings, as an 
earthquake may shake them down at any time. 
Running water in an asequia, or deep ditch, in each 
street. In the early morning the young women 
bathe in it. 

VOLCANOES. 


San Salvador city has no less than eleven vol- 
canoes in sight. One of these—Yzalco—discharges 
smoke, ashes, and lava every seven minutes all the 
vear through. The sight of it from the sea at night 
's grand, winning for it the name of “The Light- 
house of San Salvador.” It has the distinction of 
heing the only voleano that has been born since the 
davs of Columbus. Where it is at present was a 
creat, rich plain up to 1770. Here was a fine coffee 


‘nd indigo estate. But in that year, while the 
owner was away, there was a terrific convulsion that 


forced up the plain 3,000 feet, and lava poured forth 
in such streams that another 1,000 feet was added 
to its height in two months. It is now 17,000 feet 
high, and is in eruption every seven minutes day and 
night. It is one of the mightiest and most interest- 
ing volcanoes on the globe. 


MATHEMATICS IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 


BY HENRY D. HARVEY, PAWTUCKET. 


[The committee appointed by the Barnard Club to 
draw up a course of study in mathematics for the ele- 
mentary schools agreed with substantial unanimity upon 
the following general propositions. ] 

1. Arithmetic in the elementary schools should aim 
to secure the maximum of mental training through 
topics of utilitarian value, and all topics which are either 
obsolete or strictly technical, and all principles upon 
which the practices of business men are not based should 


be exclided. The utilitarian ends to be sought are (1). 


the mastery of the processes needed in the solution of 
the ordinary problems of daily life, and (2) accuracy and 
rapidity. It is the belief of the committee that both 
these ends should ieceive greater attention than is com- 
monly given them in the schools. 

2. As a means of general mental training, the specific 
ends to be kent in view are (1) the cultivation of the 
power of observation, (2) the cultivation of the power 
of sustained attention, and (3) the strengthening of the 
reasoning power. 

It is the belief of the committee that, owing to the in- 
troduction of newer subjects into the elementary course, 
which possess, if properly taught, great culture value, 
arithmetic should cease to hold the place as a culture 
subject which it has so long held, that the time given to 
arithmetic should be considerably shortened, and that 
the time thus gained should be devoted to these newer 
subjects. 

It is believed, further, that, by making too great de- 
mands upon the reasoning power of young children, and 
by introducing problems of too great complexity, the 
healthy development of this power has been retarded 
rather than encouraged. 

8. Formal number lessons should ordinarily be post- 
poned until the beginning of the third year. 

4. The grammar school course should include the 
study of concrete geometry and of algebra as a method 
in the solution of problems. 

5. Not more than forty-five minutes per day of the 
school session should be given to mathematics in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

6. In the selection and treatment of topics, the logical 
unfolding of the subject should be entirely subordinated 
to the mental development and the practical needs of the 
child. In general, the simple elements of various sub- 
jects should be introduced as the child is able mentally 
to grasp them and as the needs of daily life require that 
he should know them, the more difficult aspects of each 
subject being reserved for later treatment; provided, 
first, that the introduction of too many topics at a time 
be carefully avoided; and, second, that at the end of the 
course the pupils should be given a review of arithmetic 
according to a strictly logical sequence of topics. 

7. At least one-third of the time should be given to 
mental work, the numbers involved in these problems 
being so small and the conditions so simple that they 
may be readily handled by the children. 

8. All new work should be introduced inductively 
through simple mental problems illustrating the princi- 
ples involved. 

9. There should be constant review throughout the 
course, no topic being regarded as completed in any 
grade. 

10. Pupils should be brought into as close touch as 
possible with the concrete material under discussion in 
the arithmetic. They should weigh, measure, see, and 
handle actual things. In dealing with an object, the 
pupil should first estimate its length, area, or volume, 
and then verify his judgment by actual measurements. 

The use of objects in the lower grades, however, to 
enable the child to form the number concept, should not 
be carried too far. 

11. As far.as practicable, no process should be intro- 
duced until the reasons underlying it can be grasped, and 
short methods should not be introduced until principles 
are understood. 

12. Too great reliance should not be placed on 
“method,” nor should too great importance be attached 
to formal explanations by pupils. The matter of su- 
preme importance is for each teacher to know the 
method of the child, of each individual child under his 
own care. 

13, The essential unity of topics should be constantly 


emphasized, e. g., the relation of decimal fractions to 
common fractions, and of percentage to both. 
14. Much blackboard work should be insisted upon. 
15. Ordinarily no home work should be assigned in 
arithmetic. 


OUTLINE OF COURSE. 


FIRST AND SECOND YEARS. 

No formal work in number. 

By dealing simply and naturally with such magnitudes 
and number relations as they encounter in their every- 
day experiences, the children are laying the best possible 
basis in the concrete for later formal work. What 
knowledge of number they unconsciously gain will be 
vital and practical. Measuring, comparing, and espe- 
cially counting should be encouraged, and opportunities 
therefor offered. 


THIRD YEAR. 


1. The four fundamental processes through 50.. An 
excessive use of signs should be avoided. 

2. Rapid counting by 2’s, 3’s, etc., to 10’s, beginning 
with all numbers less than 10. 

3. 1-2, 1-3, 1-4 of numbers with integers as results. 

4. Cent, nickel, dime; inch, foot, yard; pint, quart; 
dozen; days in week. 

5. Simple mental problems involving but one process; 
no explanations. required. 

6. Simple work in estimating, measuring, ete. 


FOURTH YEAR. 


1. The four processes with numbers less than 1,000, 
including short division and multiplication with multi- 
plier of one figure. 

2. The multiplication tables to 12x12 thoroughly mas- 
tered. . 

3. Much practice in column addition for accuracy and 
speed, but accuracy should not be sacrificed in an effort 
to gain speed. 

4. 2-3, 3-4, 1-5, ete., of numbers with integers as re- 
sults. 

5. Coins from one cent to one dollar; drill in making 
change; square inch, square foot; yard: gallon; ounce, 
pound; minutes, hours, days in month, months in year, 
reading the clock. 

6. Practical problems containing but one step. No 
strain after explanations. Let the numbers used be 
small. 

7. Train senses in comparing and estimating. 


FIFTH YEAR. 


1. Daily drill in fundamental processes. Give com- 
binations, like 15 plus 17, 80 minus 17. Comparison of 
simple numbers, as, What part of 10 is 5, etc.? 

2. Long division. 

3. Multiplication by two or more figures. 

4. Mental work in the four processes with fractions 
having small denominators. 

5. Days in the year, number of days in each month. 
Square yard. Perimeters and surfaces of squares and 
oblongs by actual measurement. 

6. Mental problems daily. Some written work in 
which absolute accuracy is insisted upon. No problem 
to involve more than two steps. 

7. Training senses in estimating and verifying. 


° SIXTH YEAR. 


1. Addition of ledger columns. Mental work with 
such combinations as 54+ 27; 86 —29; 960+ 12; 29x30 
etc. Comparison of simple numbers, as above. 

2. Further work in long division and multiplication. 

3. The four processes in common fractions in which 
the common denominators are limited to the range of the 
multiplication table. 

4. Application of fractional relations to compound 
numbers. Aliquot parts. 

5. More extended work in compound numbers, cubic 
inches, cubic feet, not more than three denominations 
being involved in any one problem. Sense training in 
estimating lengths, surfaces, volumes. Have all esti- 
mates verified. 

6. Daily problems involving principles already taught, 
but employing small numbers. Mental work should pre- 
cede written work. 


SEVENTH YEAR. 


1. Addition of ledger columns. 
combinations of two or more figures. 
numbers. 

2. Common fractions continued, all complex forms to 
be avoided. 

3. Thorough work in decimal fractions. Changing 
decimal fractions to common fractions, and the reverse. 

4. Simple work in percentage; i. e., finding the per 
cent. of numbers. Pupils should know at sight both the 


Mental work with 
Comparison of 


(Continged on page 250.) 
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Minneapolis joins the honor class of cities. Prac- 
tically all of the teachers and janitors have their 
salaries raised. 


The mill tax scheme for schools in Massachusetts 
is forever laid to rest and it is well. A better p'an 
for aiding rural schools is developed. 


-President Edmund I. James of the Northwestern 
University , Evanston, Ill., is at the front as a 
thinker, promoter, and leader in sane collegiate ad- 
ministration. 


All honor to Wisconsin. ‘The salary of the state 
superintendent has been made $5,000 with no oppos- 
ing vote in the Senate and but one in the House. 
Special thanks are due Senator J. H. Start of 
Menomonie. 


It is a social, educational, and civic outrage to 
keep a schoolhouse closed twenty hours out of 
twenty-four. The schoolhouse must be a_ social, 
civic, and educational centre 365 days in the year, 
and for a reasonable number of hours a day.. 


Massachusetts has an average salary of $143.33 for 
her men teachers. Where is this equalled? Her 
women teachers average $53.37, which, though too 
low, is a fine record in comparison with other states. 
The salaries of the men were increased 1 1-2 per cent. 
and the women 1 1-5 per cent. 


Massachusetts has a law by which any teacher in 
a certain class of towns can have her salary increased 
$2.00 a week from the state by having her work in- 
spected hy the agents of the state board, and winning 
their approval. Last year fifty towns were thus in- 
spected, 257 teachers were approved, and only thirty- 
eight failed of approval. These 257 teachers received 
$11,383 extra. Is there any other state that thu; 


helps small towns? 


BANNER COUNTY. 

Is there a better salary record than that of Web- 
ster county, Iowa, A. L. Brown, superintendent? 
There are twenty-two townships, and each has raised 
the salaries within three years. In one township the 
salaries three years ago ranged from $26 to $28. 
Last year they were raised to $32 to $34, and this 
year to $35 to $37. This is a rise of 35 per cent. 
in three years. This is in a rural township. Is 
there any other strictly township that can match 
this? 


A STRENUOUS ACADEMY. 


Phillips Andover in 1780 was a place for strenu- 
ous work, as is indicated by the official statement of 
the principal, “Elephant” Pearson: “School begins 
at 8 o’clock with devotional exercises; a psalm is r.al 
and sung. Then a class consisting of four scholars 


repeats memoriter two pages of Greek grammar, 


after which a class of thirty persons repeats a page 
aud a half of Latin grammar; then follows the ‘Acci- 
dence tribe,’ who repeat two, three, four, five, ahd 
ten pages each.” 


WEST VIRGINIA’S GOOD WORK. 

We have had occasion more than once to call at- 
tention to the steady educational progress of this 
state. ‘The present legislature has passed a strong 
compulsory school law, has provided pay for attend- 
ance at institutes, for uniform examinations, and an 
optional free text-book law. ‘There has been a 
minimum $30 monthly salary law for some time. 
State Superintendent Thomas C. Miller has an ex- 
cellent record, and what is quite as much to the pur- 
pose, his work is appreciated. 


MINNESOTA'S GREAT ADVANCE. 

The Minnesota legislature enrolls itself among the 
leaders in education under the lead of J. W. Olson. 
Among the leading features of progress are:— 

1. Raising state aid to high schools fifty per cent., 
from $1,000 to $1,500. 2. Raising state aid to 
graded schools more than a third, from $400 to $550. 
3. Raising state aid to rural schools twenty-five per 
cent., from $100 to $128. 4. Providing for great 
improvement in consolidation of rural schools. 5. 
Raising the salary of the state superintendent, mak- 
ing it $3,000. Let the good work go on. 


HOLIDAYS IN NEW YORK. 

The vacations and holidays allowed in the public 
schools are every Saturday throughout the year; the 
week in which the day commonly known as Good 
Friday occurs; February 12, February 22, any day 
appointed by the President of the United States or 
the governor of the state for a public fast or thanks- 
giving, and the day thereafter, December 25, Janu- 
ary 1 and the intermediate days, May 30, Election 
day, the day next following any day above specified, 
when such latter day shall be Sunday, and the inter- 
val between June 30 and the second Monday in Sep- 
tember. 

These are virtually the holidays in most important 
centres. Why not make these uniform throughout 
the United States. 


NEW JERSEY RETIREMENT FUND. 

The 8,000 public school teachers of New Jersey 
have been somewhat exercised of late over serious 
misrepresentations that have been widely circulated. 
It is due the association to make plain the following 
facts:— 

1. The income of the Teachers’ Retirement fund 
for the year ending March 1, 1903, was $8,257 more 
than the expenses. 

2. On March 1, the surplus above all liabilities 
was $71,760, 


3. The fund has paid in all above $50,000 in 
annuities and expenses. i 

4. The fund was started six years ago without 
one cent, and, after paying $50,000, has $71,760. 

5. Twenty-five hundred dollars are to be appro- 
priated annually hereafter from outside sources to 
pay all current administrative expenses of -the 
Teachers’ Retirement fund. 

6. From outside sources, $10,803 is to be paid 
into the fund to make good every cent heretofore 
taken for administrative purposes with interest 
thereon, adding this amount to the $71,000 now in 
hand. 


7. The inceme the present. year was $22,002,—: 


annuities, $11,748. 


COLLEGE PROFESSORS IN N. E. A. 


For the first time there is to be concerted action on 
the part of college professors and students with a 
view to having them largely represented in the mem- 
bership of the N. FE. A. For the first time the Asso- 
ciation has as its president one of the eminent college 
presidents of the country, and President Charles W. 
Eliot will provide a program to command universal 
admiration. All of the papers and addresses will be 
published in the “Volume of Proceedings,” a book of 
more than 1,000 pages. This year this will be the 
most valuable educational book ever published in 
America, as the speakers will be the most eminent, 
and each will make his most notable deliverance. 

For such a meeting to be held in Boston without 
the presence of the college professors will be a mis- 
fortune to the professors, to the colleges, and to the 
Association. Their attendance is due President 
Eliot and the reputation of the Bay State. Since at- 
tendance necessitates membership, arrangements 
have been made for advance memberships, and Wal- 
ter S. Parker, Mason street, Boston, a supervisor of 
the schools of the city, has been appointed to confer 
with the colleges authorities of New England with a 
view to enrolling as far as possible all the professors 
and some of the students. The “Volume of Pro- 
ecedings” is itself to be worth more than the $2 which 
is the membership fee. 


INTERESTING DINNER PARTY. 


So many occasions arise for speaking of what hap- 
pens away from home that I had not thought to write 
of an exceedingly interesting dinner party in Boston 
on March 6. Circumstances which the reader would 
not appreciate have led Charles H. Adams of the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, George W. Coleman of the 
Christian [Endeavor World, and the editor of the 
Journal of Education to dine together with much 
regularity, and out of this habit came another of 
having an occasional and informal dinner party of 
men worth while. On the occasion referred to the 
guests were Holman F. Day of Augusta, who is the 
most interesting man in Maine, the author of “Up 
in Maine,” and other delightful books and articles; 
Nathan Haskell Dole, a vigorous, versatile, and 
clever writer, and a peerless leader of conversation; 
Nixon Waterman of Arlington Heights, whose verse 
is in the best magazine company, and whose “A Book 
of Verse” is widely known; Sam Walter Foss of Som- 
erville, who rivals Will Carleton in the.art of touch- 
ing off human nature with irresistible fun and 
pathos, Joe Cone, who has captured the publie by 
his racy and genial verses, and Charles Follen Adams, 
who has made “Leedle Yawcob Strauss” familiar in 
every household. Incidentally eight other boston 
men with varied interests enjoyed the evening. For 
several hours, through literary confessions, the guests 
and other diners revealed themselves to one another 
in a delightful manner. To put it mildly, there 
were twenty delightful articles in the revelations of 
these men, but they were spoken thus freely because 
the occasion was private and confidential. 


MASSACHUSETTS RURAL SCHOOLS. 


Annually the legislature of Massachusetts does 
something for the improvement of the rural schools, 
and therefore never does anything in a spectacular 
way. This year it comes through a report of a 
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-pecial committee consisting of H. G. Wadlin, G. I. 
Aldrich, G. T. Fletcher, W. D. Hawley, and F. Petti- 
grove. 

: Their report deals chiefly with the use to be made 
{ the Massachusetts school fund. Hitherto quite a 
proportion of this income has been used for support- 
ing normal schools, and it is now proposed to support 
‘jose schools directly from the state tax levy, thus 
»dding perhaps $100,000 to the tax annually, while 
‘he result of devoting the entire income to the sup- 
port of education in the towns will be that most of 
those towns will get twice as much money for their 
«-hools as has hitherto been the case. A new plan 
| distribution is also reported, assuming that the 
income of the fund this year will be $214,000. By 
iis plan each town whose valuation does not exceed 
«500,000, gets $500; each town whose valuation ex- 
coods $500,000, but does not exceed $1,000,000, gets 
&300; each town with a valuation between $1,000,000 
and $2,000,000 gets $150, and every town whose valu- 
ation exceeds $2,000,000, but does not exceed 
&2,500,000, gets $75; while each town whose tax rate 
is $18 or more gets $75 additional. The remainder 
of the fund is distributed to all towns whose valua- 
tion does not exceed $2,500,000 in the proportion of 
one-third, one-fourth, one-fifth, and one-sixth, ac- 
-ording to the ratio of their school tax and the tax 
for all purposes. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The modern device of combining great corpora- 
‘ions through the medium of a “holding company” 
has been dealt a heavy blow in the decision of the 
('nited States Court of Appeals, at St. Louis, in the 
case brought by the government of the United States 
against the Northern Securities company. This 
company was organized under New Jersey laws for 
the purpose of holding the securities and controlling 
the management of two great trans-continental rail- 
way systems. If it had succeeded, it would have 
left nothing worth mentioning, either of the inter- 
state commerce act or the Sherman anti-trust act. 
But the decision of the court against the legality of 
the merger not only puts an end to this device in this 
particular case, but establishes the efficacy of exist- 
ing laws to check the worst abuses of the trusts. 
President Roosevelt and his attorney-general, Mr. 
Knox, will be applauded for the courage and vigor 
with which they have pressed this case. 

* * 


The western municipal elections attracted more 
than usual attention last week, because of their real 
or assumed bearing upon national politics. Local 
issues, however, especially those relating to street 
railway fares and franchises counted for more than 
ordinary party politics. In Ohio, the most interest- 
ing contests were in Cincinnati, Cleveland, Tolcdo, 
and Columbus. In Cineinati, the Republican mayor 
was re-elected by a large majority and Mr. Ingalls, a 
“Big Four” ra‘lway magnate, who -xpected to get int) 
national prominence by way of the mayoralty, was 
defeated. In Cleveland, the erratic Johnson” 
Was again elected, on a three-cent fare platform, and 
he will be pushed by his friends first for the gov- 
ernorship of the state, and then for the Democratic 
presidential nomination. At Toledo “Golden Rule 
Jones,” another political eccentricity, who boasted 
of heing “A Man Withopt a Party” was again elected. 
Columbus, ordinarily Democratic, was lost to the 
Republicans. In Ghicago, Mayor Harrison was 
elected for a fourth term on a platform of municipal 
ownership of railways; in St. Louis, the Democrats 
won by a large majority, but there are charges that 
their victory was due to heavy frauds. 

* * 

The principle that labor unions can be held ac- 
‘ountable for the illegal acts of their officers and 
‘cents, which was established in England by the 
famous Taff Vale decision of the House of Lords, has 
heen unexpectedly applied by a Vermont court. The 
“© Was a suit for damages brought by the F. Rh. 
atch Co. of Rutland against Protection Lodge of 
the Association of Machinis!s for injury 
rslting from the intimidation of non-union men, 


and other illegal acts during a strike, The jury 


brought in a verdict for $2,500. The case has been 
appealed to the state Supreme court. If the judg- 
ment of the lower court should be affirmed, a serious 


blow will be dealt to the practice of boycotting and - 


intimidation by labor organizations; all the more be- 
cause individual members were included in the suit 
and attachments placed upon their property for the 
recovery of damages. 

* * 

President Roosevelt has been received with demon- 
strations of popular enthusiasm wherever he has 
spoken, on his western trip, and this has been some- 
times as often as ten or twelve times a day. His 
more important speeches were carefully prepared in 
advance, and printed copies of them were in news- 
paper offices throughout the country days before 
they were delivered; but his shorter speeches are im- 
provised for the occasion. He has discussed, with 


DAVID N. CAMP, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Oldest living official of the N. E. A. 


his usual force and straightforwardness, such ques- 
tions as the tariff, the trusts, the Monroe doctrine, 
the Philippines, the army, and the condition and 
needs of wage earners and tillers of the soil. What 
he has said upon the tariff, taken in connection with 
Secretary Root’s speech at Boston, shows that it is 
the Republican policy not to allow any opening of 
the general tariff question prior to the presidential 
and congressional election of next year. The Re- 
publican motto is “Stand pat” against precipitate 
and disturbing tariff revision. 
* * 

There has bcen fighting in the Balkans the past 
week. which represents two quite different forms of 
mutiny against the Turkish government. On the 
one hand, Macedonian bands of Christians, led and 
largely composed of Bulgarians, have attacked Turk- 
ish troops because they despair of peaceful deliver- 
ance from the Turkish rule, either through the re- 
form program of the Powers, or in any other way. 
On the other hand, the savage Mussulman Albanians 
who hate the neighboring Christian populations, and 
cannot endure being cut short in their ancient privi- 
leges of murder and loot through the organization of 
an effective gendarmerie, have killed some of the 
newly-recruited gendarmes, and have even attacked 
two Turkish battalions which withstood them in a 
pass leading to the town of Mitrovitza. Special 
emissaries sent by the Sultan to pacify these Alban- 
ians are reported to have succeeded, but there can be 
no assurance that they will stay pacified. 

* * * 

A formidable strike has broken out on the state 
railwavs in Holland, which has resulted in the tying 
up of transportation by sea and land. The cireum- 
stances are peculiar. Several weeks ago, when a 
strike was threatened, the Dutch Ministry introduced 
into the States-General a series of bills designed to 
make strikes on railways .impossible. These bills 
authorized a special brigade for service on railways, 
appointed tribunals to pass on the legality of trade 
agitations, and made it a penal offence liable to a 
six months’ sentence to imprisonment for a railway 
emplovee to quit his post. The strike just declared 
was originally based on a claim for higher wages, but 
it has taken the form of an organized protest against 
the anti-strike legislation of the government, and is 
almost of the nature of an insurrection. Troops 
were promptly called out; every precaution was taken 


against lawlessness; and the Queen and her husband 
hurried back to The Hague from Castle Loo. 

This strike derives international importance from 
the fact that Germany is believed to desire the ab- 
sorption of Holland into the empire. A large 
amount of German trade passes through Holland and 
if this were interfered with for any considerable time, 
there would be a strong movement in Germany for 
intervention if not for actual occupation. When 
this strike was first threatened, an influential section 
of the German press was prompt to declare that any 
protracted hold-up of transportation would be intol- 
erable. The German emperor is reported to have 
offered the Dutch government troops to aid in the 
maintenance of order and the re-opening and protec- 
tion of traffic; but Holland could not accept such an 
offer without practically putting herself under the 
protectorate of Germany, and opening the way to an- 
nexation to the empire. These possibilities make 
the situation a critical one, porienyy: 

* * 

The most amazing juggling with parliamentary in- 
stitutions which Europe has witnessed in recent times 
was the act of the King of Servia last week in sus- 
pending the constitution of that country by one pro- 
clamation; occupying a few moments in invalidating 
certain obnoxious laws, dissolving the Skupshtina or 
parliament, dismissing the councillors of state, and 
issuing ordinances appointing new senators and coun- 
cillors; and then by a second proclamation restoring 
the constitution. In the brief interval between the 
two proclamations King Alexander was an absolute 
monarch, capable of doing whatever he pleased with- 
out being called to account. His coup d’etat suc- 
ceeded so well and achieved so much that there can 
be no predicting how soon he may feel like trying 
the experiment again. Constitutional government 
does not amount to much when it can be thus trifled 
with. 


{ Continued from page 244.] 


Stetson of Maine, Hon. Alfred Bayliss of Illinois, 
Hon. Iu. D. Bonebrake of Ohio, Hon. Frank L. Jone; 
of Indiana, Hon. W. K. Fowler of Nebraska, O. T. 
Bright and E. O. Vaile of Chicago, Albert Sal’sbury, 
R. H. Halsey, W. D. Parker, and 8. Y. Gillan of 


Wisconsin, Dr. D. L. Kiehle and R. E. Denfeld of © 


Minnesota, J. H. VanSickle of Baltimore, C. N. Ken- 
dall of Indianapolis, A. B. Poland of Newark, J. A. 
Foshay of Los Angeles, F. B. Cooper of Seattle, J. 
W. Carr and T. A. Mott of Indiana, Joseph Swain 
and T. B. Noss of Pennsylvania, Amos Kellogg and 
Ossian H. Lang of New York, C. G. Pearse of 
Omaha, A. B. Blodgett of Syracuse, Charles M. Jor- 
dan of Minneapolis, Charles B. Gilbert of New York, 
W. J: Shearer of Elizabeth, N. J., L. E. Wolfe of 
Texas, J. H. Phillips of Birmingham, Ala., L. H. 
Jones of Ypsilanti, H. R. Pattengill, Hon. Delos 
Fall, W. C. Martindale, and W. E. Ellis, Michigan, 
S. T. Dutton of New York, C. F. Carroll of Worces- 
ter, A. K. Whitcomb of Lowell, George H. Conley of 
Boston, J. N. Wilkinson, John MacDonald and W. 
M. Davidson of Kansas, Dr. A. R. Taylor of Decatur, 
Ill., Charles H. Keyes of Hartford, Charles DeGarmo 
of Cornell University, R. G. Boone of Cincinnati, W. 
N. Sheats of Florida, W. P. Slaton of Atlanta. 

No one knows so well as the writer how dangerous 
is such a list of names, because when it is beyond re- 
call he will be the first to see the omission of some 
name, for which he himself cannot account. The 
names of publishers have been omitted because mis- 
understanding would be inevitable. No name has 
been intentionally omitted, and no attempt has been 
made to arrange with regard to the importance of 
service rendered, indeed, an effort has been made to 
emphasize the absence of any significance in the orer 
of the names. 

‘To-day the men deserving special mention are 
President Charles W. Eliot, whose administration is 
likely to break all records ‘for grandeur, Dr. W. T. 
Harris, whose influence has not waned in thirty 
years, Albert G. Lane, whose constant attendance 
and faithful service in connection with the Fund 
puts him in a class by himself, and Secretary Irwin 
Shepard, 
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decimal and percentage values of the fractions 1-2, 1-3, 
1-4, 1-5, 1-6, 1-8, 1-10, 1-12. 


5. Measures of wood, rectangles, parallelograms, tri- - 


angles. 
6. Bills, receipts. 


EIGHTH YEAR. 


1. Keep all mechanical work up to a high standard as 
to (1) accuracy, (2) speed, (3) form. Mental work with 
combinations of two or more figures. Comparison of 
numbers. 

@. Fractions with larger denominators. Greatest 
common divisor and least common multiple. 

3. Percentage and its application to the most common 
business operations, profit and loss, commission, insur- 
ance, taxes, interest. 

4. More extended work in compound numbers, and 
common tables thoroughly mastered. Measurement of 
plane surfaces; surfaces of regular solids. 

5. The simple algebraic equation and its application 
to problems. 

6. Estimating and measuring. 

7. Mental problems. 


NINTH YEAR. 


1. Strict attention to mechanical work.” 

2. Involution. Square root and its applications. 

3. A more extended application of measures to busi- 
ness practices, including shingling, boarding, etc., 
masonry, plastering, carpeting, etc. Let the pupils, as 
far as possible, deal with real conditions rather than 
with imaginary conditions. 

4. Volumes of regular solids. 

5. Simple proportion. 

6. Work in percentage and its applications continued. 

7. The four fundamental processes in algebra, and the 
application of the simple equation to the solution of 
practical problems. 

8. A thorough review of the fundamental principles 
of arithmetic according to the logical sequence of topics. 


FOR ADORNMENT OF SCHOOL GROUNDS. 
(1X) 


Large shrubs, six to twelve feet high, spreading five to 
ten feet. Suitable for the back and centre of screening 
Plantations and shrub beds. 

Common Barberry, thorny shrub, 6x5 feet. 
Purple Barberry, purple leaved variety of last. 
Prickly Ash, thorny shrub, 6x4 feet. 

Hop Tree, shrub or tree, 10x10 feet. 
Winterberry, shrub, 6x5 feet. 

Mountain Holly, shrub, 10x5 feet. 

Burning Bush, shrub, 10x5 feet. 

Bladder Nut, shrub, 10x10 feet. 

Staghorn Sumach, tree, 12x12 feet. 

Smooth Sumach, shrub, 8x8 feet. 

11. Poison Sumach, shrub, 8x8 feet. 

12. Smoke Bush, shrub, 8x5 feet. 

13. False Indigo, shrub, 6x6 feet. 

14. Siberian Pea Tree, tree, 12x8 feet. 

15. Shadbush, small tree, 6x30 feet. 

16. Bridal Wreath, shrub, 6x5 feet. 

17. Ninebark, shrub, 6 feet. 

18. Golden Spiraea, yellow-leaved garden form of the 


19. Mock Orange Syringa, shrub, 10x10 feet. 
20. Sweet-Scented Syringa, shrub, 6x5 feet. 
21. Syringa, shrub, 10x5 feet. 

22. Witch-Hazel, shrub, 12x8 feet. 

23. Hercules’ club, shrub, 6 feet. 

24. Spice Bush, shrub, 10x8 feet. 

25. Silky Dogwood, shrub, 6x10 feet. 

26. Panicled Dogwood, shrub, 6x3 feet. 

27. Round-Leaved Dogwood, shrub, 6x4 feet. 
28. European Red-Osier Dogwood, shrub, 6x6 feet. 
29. Elder, shrub, 10x10 feet. 

30. Red-Berried Elder, shrub, 10x10 feet. 

31. High Bush Cranberry, shrub, 12x6 feet. 
32. Snowball, shrub, 12x6 feet. 

33. Arrowwood, shrub, 10x6 feet. 

34. Sheep Berry, shrub, 10x6 feet. 

35. Tartarian Honeysuckle, shrub, 10x8 feet. 
36. Fly Honeysuckle, shrub, 10x8 feet. 

37. Swamp Blueberry, shrub, 6x4 feet. 

38. White Swamp Honeysuckle, ghrub, 6x4 feet. 
39. Fringe Tree, shrub, 10x6 feet. 

40. Common Lilac, shrub, 10x10 feet. 

41. Persian Lilac, shrub, 10x10 feet. 

42. Josika Lilac, shrub, 10x5 feet. 

43. Privet, shrub, 6x8 feet. 

44. Chinese Privet, shrub, 6x8 feet. 

45. Goumi, shrub, 6x6 feet. 

46. Speckled Alder, shrub, 12x8 feet, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


SHAKSPERE AND HIS FORERUNNERS. Studies in 
Elizabethan Poetry and Its Development from Early 
English. By Sidney Lanier. Illustrated. Two Vol- 
umes. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 100 illus- 
trations. Artistic binding. 325 pp. in each volume. 
Price, $10, net. 

Sidney Lanier was one of the most beloved of Ameri- 
can writers, and every year adds materially to the in- 
tensity of the devotion of his admirers. He gave to 
Americans some of the sweetest lives, some of the most 
heart-touching sentiments that have been penned this 
side the sea, and more and more are we coming to ap- 
preciate their spirit and power, but the public has never 
thought of him as a student or as a critic, hence the 
genuine surprise and delight at seeing these two ele- 
gantly printed and illustrated volumes of his lectures on 
“Shakspere and His Forerunners.” 

The elegance of the books makes them worth the ten 
dollars asked for them just as a work of art, and it takes 
one some time to get beyond the art to literary artist, 
but when one does bring himself to the text and reads, 
the wonder really begins to grow. The genius and mas- 
tery of Sidney Lanier then appear. He presents, as has 
never been done before, Shakspere as “the crowning 
glory and culmination of the most marvelous literary 
efflorescence the world has known.” 

Mr. Lanier’s prose is charming, and its effect is 
heightened by themes with which he deals. It is a most 
suggestive survey of the beginnings of English poetry 
and what it unfolded into when the marvelous Eliza- 
bethan age developed it into undreamed-of glory. All 
this unfolding is necessary to his elaborate study of the 
sonnet writers, from Surrey to Shakspere, and his bril- 
liant portraiture of the man William Shakspere. More 
than any other writer, Lanier makes you believe that 
Shaksper was Shakespeare. He makes the man live as 
no one else has ever done, and this because he does not 
try to do it. 

One of the delightful chapters is upon the pronuncia- 
tion of Shakspere’s time. These fifty pages are of in- 
estimable value. Each vowel and consonant is simply a 
tone color produced by wonderful changes in the human 
vocal apparatus, and each syllable in speech is simply 
one discrete mass of tone colors sharply bounded from 
the adjacent masses. The alphabet is brought by Lanier 
on exactly thé same plane with the common European 
musical system of notation. Just as the staff sign con- 
stitutes a system of notation for the pitch of sounds, ex- 
actly so do the letters of the alphabet constitute a sys- 
tem of notation for the tone color of sounds. Each syl- 
lable, to all substantial intents and purposes, may be re- 
garded as a sort of large sign of tone color. 

Shakspere’s system of tone colors was different in 
several striking particulars from ours, and unless we 
know these points of difference, we are in effect color- 
blind to many of his verse-effects, but if we can get hold 
of his exact signs, we are then brought unexpectedly near 
to the master. The manner in which Shakspere sounded 
his words when reproduced to your ears adds a charac- 
teristic feature to the picture of his personality. Dia- 
lects mean more than any one has ever before made 
them mean to Shakspere. 

“Reason” was pronounced “raison” by Shakspere, sug- 
gesting “raisin.”” Without knowing this fact, there is 
absolutely no sense in this line:— 

“If reasons were as plenty as blackberries, I would give 
man a reason upon compulsion.” Raisins were very 
searce, and blackberries were very abundant, and it was 
the likeness in sound that led him to speak so emphatic- 
ally his purpose to give no reasons. 

In the same graphic and fascinating way has Sidney 
Lanier studied the music of Shakspere’s time, the do- 
mestic life, the doctors, the meter, the supernatural no- 
tions, man’s relation to man and man’s relation to Na- 
ture in Shakspere’s time. There are, all in all, 100 
elaborate and beautiful illustrations in these two notable 
volumes. 

RECENT EUROPEAN HISTORY. By George Emory 
Fellows, Ph.D., LL.D., President University of Maine. 
Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. Cloth. L[lus- 
trated. 460 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The American schools must teach recent European 
history. The year 1898 has placed the United States in 
an entirely new political, industrial, and commercial re- 
lation to European nations. For many generations we 
had been practically independent of Europe, except in a 
traditional way, but now our future is largely dependent 
upon a universal knowledge of affairs in Europe and a 
wholesome sentiment regarding those countries such as 
can come best through the schools. President Fellows 
has done well to prepare a book that presents each Euro- 
pean country in an up-to-date fashion, tracing the con- 
ditions which have made her what she is. Any Ameri- 
can student will enioy the book, and it will be well for 
our country to have such views of those countries cur- 
rent with the rising generation. This ought to be in 
reading circles and in evening schools, as well; indsed, 
no time should be lost in having adults familiar with re- 
cent European history as it is here given. 


SPECIAL METHOD IN THE READING OF COMPLETE 
ENGLISH CLASSICS, IN THE GRADES OF THE 
COMMON SCHOOL. By Charles McMurry, Ph. D. 
New York: The.Macmillan Company. 

This is a book to be read thoughtfully and considered 
deeply, by teachers of literature. It takes a decided 
stand against a tendency of tue age to superficial read- 
ing. This tendency is fostered by the short story epoch, 
and the popularity of magazine literature, and the ten- 
dency has made its way into the schools in the miscel- 
laneous study of ‘“abbrieved” masterpieces and innumer- 
able “selections.”” Dr. MeMurry pleads for the sustained 
power gained only from the necessary intensity of 
interest and concentration of thought that the long story 
requires. Nor is this power all—but the acquaintance 
with the minds of the master writers, and the intellect- 
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“Lessons in Astronomy” is a brief 
course in the subject prepared expressly 
for high schools and academies. It is 
interesting, well illustrated, and re- 
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of new material, new illustrations, and 
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ual and moral culture that is theirs to give to those who 
seek, is another end great to seek in itself and as a noble 
ambition. 

Dr. McMurry does not desire to banish the briefer 
selections from the reading course, but these are to be 
taken in their place, and as complete in themselves, just 
as the long selections are to be taken completely. At 
the end of the book is a valuable list of books that will 
save the teacher much thought and time. 


THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT. By Thomas F. Moran, 
Ph. D. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. Cloth. 
380 pp. Price, $1.20 net. 

This is the most satisfactory statement of the Eng- 
lish government for an American student that I have 
seen. The scope is adequate, the statements clear, the 
information at every point abundant, and the whole is 
well written. There are numerous facts quite out of 
the ordinary, and which one would not know where to 
look for them. For example, there are 670 members of 
the House of Commons; of these, 152, or nearly one- 
fourth, are lawyers, 120 politicians, 69 men of leisure, 59 
manufacturers, 56 merchants, 45 army officers, 26 jour- 
nalists, 15 bankers, 12 teachers, 11 farm owners, 11 ship 
owners. There are thirty-two other occupations repre- 
sented by a very small number each. This is a sample 
of the detail with which study is made, and the interest 
that attaches to his presentation. The author is an 
American, and he never forgets that it is for American 
readers that he is writing. 


STORIES OF HUMBLE FRIENDS. By Katharine 
Pyle. New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 
197 pp. Price, 50 cents. ‘ 

Just the book for pupils of the third grade. The sto- 
ries of anjmals and birds are well told and well illus- 
trated. The book will both entertain and instruct. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Pearl-Maiden.” By H. Rider Haggard. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 

“Practical Grammar.” By W. C. Sayrs. Price, 60 cents. Boston: 
Lothrop Publishing Company. 

“Easays on the Study of Poetry and a Guide of English Literature.” 
By Matthew Arno!d. Price, 75 cents.— ‘Roderick Taliaferro.” By 
G.C. Cook. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Story of My Life.” By Helen Keller. Price, $1.50. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“The World and Its People.” Book XI. The Story of the Phillp- 
aoe, oy Adeline Knapp. Price, 60 cents. New York: Silver, Bur 

0 

“Schiller’s Marie Stuart.” Edited by C. E. Egwert.— “Greek Com. 
position for Schuols.” By R. J. Bonner.—*“The Private Life of the 
Romans.” By H.W. Johnston. Chicago: Seott, Foresman & Co. 

“Tioba, and Other Tales” By Arthur Colton. Price, $1.25. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

** Mer‘mée’s Colomba.” Edited by Albert Schinz. Price, 45 cents. 
Boston; Ginn & Co. 

‘Some Useful Animals.” By John Monteith and Caroline Mon- 
teith. Price,50 cents.—“ Hill’s Beginnings of Rhetoric and Com 
position.” By A, 8, Hill. Price, $1.26, New York; American Book 

ompany, 
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ELEMENTS 


ERNEST J. ANDREWS, ii Ee H. N. HOWLAND, 
Instructor in Science in the Robert A. Waller High School, Chicago, Instructor in Physics in the South Division High School, Chicago. 


Price, $1.10. 


A book which will appeal to a large number of high schools in this 
country for the reason that it contains a smaller amount of higher 
mathematics than has been customary in Physics texts issued within 
the past few years. These text-books, while meeting the needs of the 
largest and best secondary schools, have been considerably over the 
heads of studgnts in the far more numerous schools where the arrange- 


ment of courses and the time given to Physics forbid specialization 
this subject. The authors have attempted to grade their book to the 
capacity of the average high school, while presenting the subject in a 
thoroughly modern and scholarly way. The book will be particularly 
desirable for those schools where Physics is taken up before the stu- 
dent’s mathematical training is practically completed. 


REAL THINGS NATURE 


A Reading Book of Science for American Boys and Girls 


By EDWIN S. HOLDEN, Sc. D., LL. D., 
Librarian of the United States Military Academy, West Point. 


Price, 65 cents. 


This volume has chapters on Physics — Heat, Light, Electricity» 
etc.—and on Chemistry, Meteorology, Zoology, Botany, The Human 
Body, The Races of Mankind. Each chapter is a very brief and very 
clear treatise complete so far as it goes, which emphasizes the methods 
of the subject in hand, and illustrates them by constant reference to 
practical things. | Many simple experiments are suggested, nearly all 
of which the child will wish to try. Particular stress is laid on matters 

that form part of a child’s daily life. His daily experiences are ex- 
plained, so that, for example, the essential principles of the telephone, 
the dynamo, will be understood. The twentieth century child rides to 
school, it may be, on an electric car. He ought not to regard an elec- 


tric-motor as a mysterious piece of benevolent magic. There should 
be some one to explain to him what it is and why it does its work. 
This volume performs the office. It answers the questions that every 
boy asks and stimulates an intelligent curiosity. Its illustrations have 
been chosen from the best sources and each one is accompanied by a 
very full title. Merely to turn to the cuts and to read their titles con- 
stitutes a tolerably complete elementary course of instruction. The 
author of the book is a teacher of experience, having been successively 
Instructor at the U.S. Military Academy at West Point, Professor in 
the University of Wisconsin, President of the University of California, 
and Director of the Lick Observatory. 


BOOAS FOR TEACHERS 


INTEREST AND EDUCATION © 


The Doctrine of nterest and Its Concrete Application 
By CHARLES DrGARMO 
Price, $1.00, net; postage, 10 cents. 


This little book contains so many practical and suggestive thoughts that 
it cannot fail to be a source of great help to the progressive teacher. It 
treats of the doctrine of interest in its various phases, applying it to the 
matter and methods of education. ‘ 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


In the Elementary and the Secondary School 
By PERCIVAL CHUBB 
Price, $1.00, net; postage, 12 cents. 


This volume is the latest addition to the Teachers’ Professional Library. 
The book devotes special attention to the work of the elementary school, 
and aims to invest school work in English with the literary quality and at- 
tractiveness that must belong to it, if it is to be, as it ought, the most power- 
ful school agency for the refinement of manners, the enrichment of enter- 
course, and the enobling of character. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GENERAL METHOD 
Based on the Principles of Herbart 
By CHARLES A. McMURRY, Pu. D. 


(New Edition, Revised and Enlarged.) 
Price, 90 cents, net; postage, 10 cents. 
In this book is contained a full discussion of the prominent ideas of mod- 


ern education, such as the moral aim, the relative value of studies, appercep- 
tion, interest, correlation, and inductive methods. 


THE METHOD OF RECITATION 


By C. A. MCMURRY, Pu.D., anp F. M. McMURRY, Pu. D. 
(New Edition, Revised and Enlarged.) 
Price, 90 cents, net; postage, 10 cents. 


This gives a full treatment of the eSsential steps of recitation method, 
with two chapters of complete illustrations from different studies. The book 
is designed as a practical application of principles to daily recitation work, 
and should be directly helpful to teachers. 


SPECIAL METHOD IN THE READING OF COMPLETE 
ENGLISH CLASSICS IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS 


By CHARLES A. McMURRY, Pu. D. 
Price, 75 cents, net; postage, 9 cents 


‘This isa comprehensive discussion of the value of the best literature in 
schools, the choice of stories, poems, and longer masterpieces to meet the 
needs of different ages in school and a full treatment of the methods of 
teaching them in classes. A large and choice list of books arranged by 


grades forms the last chapter. 


Nearly Ready 


SPECIAL METHOD IN PRIMARY READING AND 
ORAL WORK WITH STORIES 


By CHARLES A. McMURRY, Pa. D. 


The relation of the oral story work to the early exercises in primary read- 
ing is explained in full. A discussion of oral methods in primary grades is 
given and a detailed chapter on primary exercises in reading. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
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The Best 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not rest and the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It 
is a nerve food and a tonic that 
nourishes and strengthens the 
entire system. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 


Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


April 22-24: Eastern Art Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Baltimore, Md., and Washington. 

April 23-24: Southern Educational Con- 
ference, Richmond, Va. Secretary, Dr. 
H. B. Forwell, Hampton, Va. 

April 22-23-24: San Luis, Obispo County, 
California, Teachers’ Institute. Super- 
intendent Frederic P. Johnson. 

April 24-25: Western Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, North Platte. 

April 25: New Jersey High School Teach- 
ers’ Association, Newark. W. A. Wet- 
zel, Trenton, president. 

April 28-May 1: Florida State Teachers’ 
(colored) Association, Ocala. 

April 30-May 1-2: Mississippi State 
Teachers’ Association, Vicksburg. 

May 1-2: District Educational Associa- 
tion of Kentucky. Bowling Green. 

May 2: Massachusetts Classical and High 
School Teachers’ Association, Cam- 
bridge; Eugene D. Russell, Lynn, 
president; William F. Bradbury, Cam- 
bridge, secretary. 

June 22-July 3: Trans-Mississippi Sum- 
mer School of Superintendence, Omaha, 
Neb.; C. G. Pearse, Omaha, secretary. 

June 30, July 1-2: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Wilkesbarre. 
Superintendent Addison L. Jones, pres- 
ident. 

July 1-2-3: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Cliff Haven, Lake Cham- 
plain. 

Iniy 6-10: N. E. A., Boston. 

October 16-17: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Concord: G. H. 
Whitcher, president, Durham, N. H. 

October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 

November 28-29: Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PLYMOUTH. The State Normal school 
has secured an annual appropriation of 
$25,000 from the legislature. This is 
$10,000 more than last year, and $15,000 
more than it has been for a number of 
years. 

By change in legislation all the mem- 
bers of the State Board of Education have 
resigned and have been re-appointed, one 
for five years, one for four years, another 
for three years,and so on. Hereafter, one 
member will be appointed by the gov- 
ernor each year for a term of five years. 
This arrangement practically makes a 
perpetual board. 

PITTSFIELD. The newly elected 
school board met on March 19 and or- 
ganized by electing Dr. A. H. French 
chairman and F. 8. Jenking clerk. For 
the first time in the history of school 


affairs here the board now consists of six 
members, three new members having been 
added to the board at the annual school 
district meeting. 

HANOVER. The annual prospectus of 
the Dartmouth Summer school for 1903 
is just out and is in the shape of an at- 
tractive circular. The school, which was 
founded several years ago, is growing 
and the prospects for this year are that 
the attendance will be far greater than 
in any previous year. The session will 
open July 13, which is a week later than 
usual owing to the cecurrence of the Na- 
tional Educational association meeting, 
the previous week in Boston. The school 
will last five weeks closing August 14. 
The principal object of the school is to 
meet the wants of teachers, and certain 
grades of undergraduates. Courses are 
offered in the theory of education, and in 
the subject matter and methods of pres- 
entation of the fundamental subjects, lan- 
guages, sciences and mathematics. 
Sourses will be made continuous in the 
principal departments so that teachers 
may complete a college course in special 
subjects, with a certificate from the de- 
partment to that effect. Provision is 
made for special courses of study of post- 
graduate grade, enabling college gradu- 
ates and others properly qualified to do 
advanced work in particular subjects. 
The classes meet five times a week unless 
otherwise stated in connection with the 
courses, in periods varying from one hour 
to two hours for recitation and lecture 
courses and from two to four hours for 
laboratory courses. wuring the session, a 
series of lectures will be given Wednes- 
day evenings. 

The speakers and subjects will be: 
“Mathematics in Education,” Professor 
T. W. Worthen; “Castle Life in Ger- 
many,” illustrated, Professor H. D. Fos- 
ter: “The Physical Rights of the Individ- 
ual Student,” Dr. G. D. Frost; “Some 
Phases of Early American Literature,” 
Professor F. P. Emery; “Some Contem- 
porary Educational Tendencies,” Profes- 
sor H. H. Horne. 

All the equipment of the college,suchas 
library, museum, laboratories, college 
hall, gymnasium, etc., are to be given 
over to the use of the students. A part 
of the subjects to be taken up are: “The 
History and Philosophy of Education,” 
“History,” “English,” “French” ‘“Snan- 
ish,” ‘*c'assical philology,” ‘* mathemat- 
ics,” “physies,” ‘‘chem'Stry,” “votany,’ 
“zoology,” “nature study.” 

The officers of instruction are: Thomas 
Wilson Dorr Worthen, Cheney professor 
of mathematics, and the director of the 
summer school; Edwin Julius Bartlett, 
chemistry; Herbert Darling Foster, his- 
tory; Fred Parker Emery. rhetoric and 
oratory; Gordon Ferrie Hull, physics; 
Ernest Felix Langley, romance and lan- 
guages; Herman Harel! H-rne, ph 1 sophy 
and pedagogy; Richard Wellington Hus- 
band, Greek and elassical philology; 
Franklin Crocker Lewis, pedagogy; Avery 
Eldorus Lambert, biology. 

Professor Worthen announces that the 
number who have signified their intention 
to attend this session is large, many reg- 
istering from New York city and from 
the West. 

EXETER. The following is a list of 
the honor men at Phillips Exeter Acad- 

Senior class—Thomas York, Mt. Car- 
mel, Pa. 

Upper middle class—Stuart C. Godfrey, 
Milford, Mass.; George H. Howard, 
Craftsbury, Vt.; Dudley N. Elmer, Rich- 
man, Ind. 

Lower middle class—Leon Godchaux, 
New Orleans, La.; William H. C. Ramage, 
Mt. Carmel, Pa.; Maurice R. Scharff, 
Natchez, Miss. 

Junior class—Emory P. Eldredge and 
William E. Soule, Exeter. 


VERMONT. 
BURLINGTON. The semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Vermont Schoolmasters’ club 
was held at the Y. M. C. A. rooms Friday 
evening, April 3. About forty-five men 


were present. The meeting was presided 
over by Principal C. H. Morrill of the 
Randolph Normal school, as toastmaster. 
The following is the program of the 
meeting: — 

“The Fundamental Meaning of the Pub- 
lic School, and Its Scope,’ Professor 
Theodore Henckles of Middlebury Col- 
lege; “School Education in the New Ver- 
mont,” Walter E. Ranger, state superin- 
tendent; “The Right Relationship Be- 
tween Schoiol and College,” Principal 
Isaac Thomas, Burlington; “Responge for 
the College,” Professor L. R. Jones, Burl- 
ington; “Practical Problems,” Superin- 
tendent C. H. Dempsey, St. Johnsbury; 
“The Life and Work of the late Edward 
C. Conant,” Principal P. R. Leavenworth, 
Castleton. , 

This was one of the best meetings ever 
held. The addresses provoked spirited 
discussion among the representatives of 
the secondary schools, and the represen- 
tatives of the colleges. ’ 

It was voted to send three delegates to 
represent the secondary schools of the 
state at the N. E. A., to be held in Bos- 
ton. Principal Isaac Thomas of Burling- 
ton, Principal N. J. Whitehill of White 
River Junction and Principal A. C. Cole 
of Craftsbury were elected delegates. 

It was also voted to have a committee 
appointed, to take up the consideration 
of requirements for admission to the col- 
leges, and to report at the next meeting. 

The executive committee of the Ver- 
mont State Teachers association have de- 
cided to hold the next meeting of the as- 
sociation at St. Johnsbury, October 22-23- 
24. One of the special features of this 
meeting will be the several conferences 
of teachers for the different departments 
of school work. Each conference will be 
presided over by a specialist in his sub- 
ject. The executive committee is Princi- 
pal N. T. Whitehill, White River Junc- 
tion, Principal W. A. Beebe, Morrisville, 
Principal W. P. Abbott, Proctor. 

PROCTOR. At a recent village meet- 
ing it was voted to expend a sum not to 
exceed $10,000 for the improvement of 
the present school buildings, or the erec- 
tion of a new school building. 

POULTNEY. A new $10,000 gymna- 
sium is to be built this year at Troy Con- 
ference Academy. The residents of 
Poultney expect to contribute $800 to 
the fund. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The annual spring meeting 
of the New England history teachers’ as- 
sociation will be held on Saturday, the 
eighteenth, at the girls’ Latin school, 
Cepley square, Boston. ‘lhe subject for 
discussion at the morning session will be: 
“The Relation Between the Teaching of 
History in the Grammar school and the 
Teaching of History in the High School.” 
The discussion will be opened with brief 
papers by Wilbur F. Gordy, principal of 
the North grammar school, Hartford, Ct.; 
Ernest D. Lewis of the Newton high 
school, and Arthur C. Boyden of the 
state normal school, Bridgewater. 

The closing exercises of the evening 
high schools of Boston, East Boston and 
Charlestown were held April 3 in the 
English high school building on Mont- 
gomery street. 

The program included music by an or- 


chestra, short addresses by Dr. Gallagher, ~ 


Mr. Fernald and John A. Brett. The prin- 
cipalspeakerwas Mrs. Alice Gray Teeleof 
Cambridge, who gave an illustrated ad- 
dress upon “Ireland and Her People.” 
At the close of the exercises diplomas 
were presented to the graduating class. 

Charles James Capen, senior master of 
the Boston Latin school and the oldest of 
the Boston teachers, on April 5 observed 
his eightieth birthday at his residence. 
Many former pupils and associates called 
on him during the day and extended their 
congratulations. Mr. Capen was the son 
of Rev. Lemuel Capen, pastor of the 
Hawes Place church, South Boston, in 
the early part of the last century. His 
mother was Mary Ann (Hunting) Capen. 
Mr. Capen was born on Dorchester 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of mental and 
nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness. and all weak- 
nesses resniting from excessive brain work, nervous atrain 
and impaired vitality, VITALIZED PHOSPHITES ia an essen- 
tial food, permanently strengthening.not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. [tis not a secret ornatent medicine: 
the formula is on each bottle. Prescribed by leading 
physicians. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared 56 W. 25th Street, 
by OD On, 
oniy oy NEW YORK. 


gS Tf not found at Drugeists’, sent by mail, $1.00. 
ROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain cocaine. 
morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


CLARK’S 


NORWAY-RUSSIA 
$225 


By specially chartered North German Lloyd twin. 
screw express 8, 8. Kaiserin Maria Theresia 
July 2d,,42 days, first-class. Shore trips, hotels, 
guides, drives included. Visiting Christiania, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, 8t. Petersburg (Moscow), 
Berlin, &c. Optional side trips all over Europe. 
Absolutely no overcrowding; only main forward 
dining room used. Most attractive summer trip 
ever arranged. ALSO a series of high-class 


TO EUROPE durin 
Vacation Tours nna summer 
months, ranging in price, $260 up to $800, accord- 
ing to Jength of tour. Membership limited. Pro. 
grams free. Mention tour wanted, Independent 
steamship tickets, all lines, to Europe. 
W. H. EAVES, New England Agt., 
9 State St. (3 doors trom Washington), 
Tel., 3956 Main. 


Heights, South Boston, April 5, 1823, 
He prepared for Harvard at the Boston 
Latin school, and graduated from his 
chosen wniversity in the class of 1844. 

In 1852 he was engaged as an “usher” 
at Boston Latin school, and has continued 
there since. In 1867 he became its sub- 
master, and in 1890 was appointed senior 
master. He was at one time organist at 
Theodore Parker’s church on Washing- 
ton street, Boston, and later filled similar 
posts at the Unitarian and Congregational] 
churches, Dedham. He was assisted in 
entertaining guests by his wife, Mrs. 
Caroline E. (Guild) Capen. 

CHESTER. The death of Edwin 
H. Johnson, superintendent of 
schools at Chester, occurred March 
31. He was born at Portland, Me., 
in 1870. His father was a clergyman, 
Rev. J. S. Johnson, and the son was edu- 
cated in various districts and graded 
schools in the towns where his father 
was at different times located. Afterward 
he attended Colgate Academy and Colgate 
University. He had ten years’ experience 
in teaching and supervision before he 
went to Chester. He taught in western 
New York, was three years principal of 
the high school at Oliver, Ga., was prin- 
cipal of the graded school at Middletown 
Springs, Vt., and for two years was prin- 
cipal of the high school and superinten- 
dent of the graded schools at Essex Junc- 
tion, Vt. He went to Connecticut in 1899 
and was for three years principal of the 
high school and superintendent of the 
schools at Woodbury, Conn., and of the 
Waterside grammar school at Stamford, 
Conn. 

The school committee April 10 elected 
John L. Chapman of Bristol, R. I., to the 
position of superintendent of schools at 
Chester, to succeed the late Edwin John- 
son. Mr. Chapman is a graduate of 
Phillips Andover Academy and of Brown 
University in the class of 1900, taking the 
normal course at the latter institution. 
He is at present superintendent of schools 
at Bristol, and will take up the work at 
Chester soon. 

CAMBRIDGE. The thirty-sixth annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Association 
of classical and high school teachers, will 
be held in the Cambridge Latin school 
building, Saturday, May 2, at 9.30. 

Business meeting; “The Development 
of the Certificating System for College,” 
Stratton D. Brooks, supervisor of schools, 
Boston; “Has the Study of Latin in the 
Grammar Schools Been a Success?” Mary 
McSkimmon, Pierce school Brookline, 
Enoch C. Adams, high school, Newton, 
William L. Baton, high school, Concord; 
business meeting; “The Relation of the 
Normal School to the High School,” 
Walter P. Beckwith, Normal school, Sa- 
lem, Frank A. Hill, secretary State Board 
of Education, Cambridge; “What Control 
Have the Teachers and the School Com- 
mittee over Athletics?” John F. Casey, 
Fnelish high school, Boston, George E. 
FE. Gay, superintendent of schools, Mal- 
den, Arthur P. Stone, attorney, Boston; 
“Democracy,” William Fuller, Mechanics 
Arts high school, Boston. Eugene D. 
Russell, Classical school, Lynn, president; 
William F. Bradbury, Latin school, Cam- 
bridge, recording secretary. 

HOLYOKE. L. P. Nash has been unan- 
imously re-elected sunerintendent of 
schools at a salary of $3,000 for the en- 
suing year. 

SPRINGFIELD. The New England 
association of teachers of metal work held 
their semi-annual meeting in this city 
Friday and Saturday, April 10-11. This 
association has a membership of about 
fifty, madeuvof teachers from thesecond- 
arv and technical schools of New Eng- 
land. 

GRAFTON. William H. Holmes, Jr..8u- 
yerintendent of the Grafton and Upton 
nublic eehools, has tendered his resizna- 
tion to the school committeeto takeeffect 
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June 19, the ending of the school year. 
Mr. Holmes has accepted the position of 
superintendent of the schools in Westerly, 
R. I, which was offered to him some time 


three years Mr. Holmes has been 
superintendent in Grafton and Upton, 
and the announcement that he was to 
leave was received with regret by those 


who know Mr. Holmes personally and. 


those who come in contact with him in 
school affairs. H succeeded his brother, 
Stanley H. Holmes, superintendent of the 
schools in Westfield, in his present posi- 
tion. 

CONNECTICUT. 


The committee on education in the Con- 
necticut legislature has made a favorable 
report on the bill granting special state 
aid to towns whose grand list is less than 
$500,000. The bill provides that each 
town coming within the scope of the 
measure shall receive from the state a 
sum which shall enable the town annually 
to expend for the support of public 
schools $25 for each child in average at- 
tendance, “provided that the expense of 
new buildings, sites and permanent im- 
provements shall not be included in ob- 
taining the cost of each scholar in aver- 
age attendance, and provided that said 
state grant shall be expended only for 
teachers’ wages.”” The measure also stip- 
ulates that the payment shall not be made 
unless the town levies and collects an an- 
nua! school tax of not less than four mills 
on each dollar of taxable property. 

The prime purpose of the proposed law 
is to supply encouragment for the im- 
provement of the schools of the rural dis- 
tricts. Advccates of the measure argue 
that in no other way can the schools of 
the small towns be raised to a desirable 
standard, and they dwell upon the pov- 
erty of the small towns. It is probable 
that the measure will pass, although 
much opposition is developing, on the 
ground that the project involves class leg- 
islation, and that it is unjust to the popu- 
lous centres, which would have to pay the 
grant. There are sixty-one towns with a 
grand list under $500,000, and it is com- 
puted that the special grants under the 
proposed law would aggregate a little 
over $57,000. 

NEW HAVEN. Superintendent F. H. 
Beede says we need one new school build- 
ing each year, special education for the 
foreign element, more and larger play- 
grounds, rooms for education of the de- 
fective and schools for incorrigible boys. 

Professor Edward wy. Scripture,head of 
the department of experimental psychol- 
ogy, Yale, has just received word that he 
has been awarded the Edward Long- 
streth medal of merit from the Franklin 
Scientific Institute, Philadelphia, for his 
original investigations in detecting color 
blindness and other color weakness. 

HARTFORD. A petition was received 
by the board of selectmen, signed by 
twenty citizens and having among others 
the name of Mayor Sullivan, requesting 
that a clause be inserted in the call for 
the annual town meeting in April “to de- 
termine by ballot whether the town will 
abolish all the school districts within its 
limits and assume control of the public 
schools therein.” The consolidation pro- 
ject was defeated. 

NEW BRITAIN. Miss Alice P. Clark, 
who has been a successful teacher at the 
kindergarten department of the State 
Normal school, has resigned her position 
= enter upon like duties in New York 

ty. 

STAMFORD. Superintendent Willard 
has received news of the death of Edwin 
Howard Johnson, formerly principal of 
Waterside school, and who left here last 
spring to become superintendent of 
schools in Chester, Mass. His death was 
due to peritonitis, and will be sad news 
for his Stamford friends. He leaves a 
widow and two or three children. 

MIDDLETON. Mrs. Helen }'. Ackley 
has left to Wesleyan University a bequest 
of $2,000, the income from which is to be 
used for the benefit of one or more wo- 
men students; and if, at any time, the 
trustees of the college refuse to accord 
women the same privileges in the univer- 
sity as the men, the fund shall revert to 
the residuary legatee, 

The Evans scholarship of $100, awarded 
each year to a senior or junior candidate 
for the Methodist ministry, was granted 


last week to O. M. Caward, 1903, of Mid- 
dletown, 


MORRIS, Columbia University, 
7 ich recently purchased several 
undred acres of land this 


town, where the college has a sum- 
mer school for the engineering corps, will 
erect two dormitories on the newly-ac- 
duired property the coming summer. Ac- 
Pring to the plans and specifications of 
tele Earl B. Lovell of Columbia, the 
+ Ings are to be 86xiv feet, two stories 

gh and of forty rooms each, with hall 


running through the middie, The present 
building on the property is to be moved 
about eighty feet, and later a chapel and 
bathhouse will be built. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

The evening high schools throughout 
the city closed March 30 with appropriate 
exercises in the several buildings. ‘ 

A series of talks to mothers is being 
arranged in Public School 168 by Miss 
Francis, the principal, and Miss Wadley, 
the nurse in charge of the school. It is 
hoped in this way to reach many apa- 
thetic mothers, and not only show them 
what to do for their children’s physical 
welfare, but also to encourage them under 
often adverse conditions. The first 


meeting- will be held on April 16, at 3.30 
in the afternoon. 

Principals’ and teachers’ associations 
have been considering for some time sug- 


gestions for new absence rules, which. 


shall be incorporated in the by-laws, and 
in sole cases these suggestions have 
been forwarded to the board of superin- 
tendents. Certain of the associations 
have ‘also forwarded a copy of their rec- 
ommendations to the committee on by- 
laws, as in their opinion the members of 
that committee should be informed of the 
opinions of the teachers and not have to 
wait until the board of superintendents 
submits its recommendations to 
amendments to the by-laws. 

The indications are that when the new 
by-laws are adopted they alone will gov- 
ern the excuse of absence with pay, as 
the opposition to delegating the powers 
of the board of education to the super- 
intendents is growing. 

On April 2 in Pubue School 19 there 
were held memorial exercises for the late 
principal, William B. rriedberg. Under 
the direction of Mrs. Evangeline A. Cog- 
liardi, the school rendered music appro- 
priate to the occasion. Eulogistic ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. Anthony Bass- 
ler, chairman of the local school board 
of the eighth district; the Rev. Dr. H. B. 
Dodds of St. Mark’s church, District Su- 
perintendent Edward W. Stitt and Charles 
De F. Moxie. The pupils and teachers of 
No. 19 have been greatly attected by the 
sudden death of their respected principal. 
who almost literally died in the harness, 
as he worked at school till about 4 P. M. 
on Tuesday and died the same night, of 
heart failure. By direction of President 
Henry A. Rogers the flag on the school 
building was placea at half-mast till after 
the funeral. 

The Educational Alliance, at East 
Broadway and Jefferson street, will hold 
its annual art exhibition on April 17, 18 
and 19. In connection with this exhibi- 
tion, there are to be shown examples of 
handicraft of the neighborhood. Jewish 
antiquities, brasses, coppers, ‘metal, and 
hand work of all kinds will be exhibited. 
Those intending to exhibit at the Educa- 
tional Alliance should send notice to that 
effect not later than April 12. The al- 
liance hopes for hearty co-operation in 
this exhibition. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
LECTURES. 

The Department of Education will give 
a series of free lectures to the people at 
the West Side auditorium, 318 West 57th 
street, on the following dates: — 

Friday, April 17, at 8 p. m.—Mrs. Isabel 
R. Wallach. “The Atypical Child.” A 
lecture treating of methods of education 
of deficient children. A subject of great 
importance, at present being very.much 
discussed. 

Friday, April 24, at 8 p. m.—Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Maxwell. “The American 
Teacher.” A notable address by the head 
of the public school system of the city of 
New York. 

ALBANY. A meeting of the executive 


- committee of the New York State Teach- 


ers’ Association was held at the Hotel Ten 
Eyck, Saturday, April 4, for the purpose 
of considering the advisability of chang- 
ing the place for holding the 1903 meet- 
ing from Ithaca because of protests re- 
ceived from teachers in different parts 
of the state. 

At this meeting a delegation from 
Ithaca was heard and arguments were 
presented to show that there would be no 
danger in carrying out the meeting as 
originally planned. The committee, how- 
ever, felt that the protests of the teachers 
throughout the state could not be ignored 
and finally decided that it would be bet- 
ter to postpone meeting in Ithaca until 
next year. 

Invitations were received for the asso- 
ciation to meet at Niagara Falls, Utica 
and Plattsburgh. After careful consider- 
ation the committee voted unanimously 
to accept the invitation of the Champlain 
assembly and the mayor of Plattsburgh, 
to hold the annual meeting of the associa- 
tiontion at Cliff Haven, on Lake Cham- 
plain, July 1,2 and 3. The assembly 
grounds offer every facility for the ac- 
commodation of a large attendance and a 
uniform rate of board and lodging is fixed 
at $1.50 per day. The spot is one of the 
most delightful places in the state for the 
holding of an educational meeting, and 
there is every indication of a very large 
attendance. 

President Thomas R. Kneil of Saratoga 
is preparing an exceptionally strong pro- 
gram and it is hoped that the teachers of 
the state will make an effort to attend 
this important meeting. It will be right 
on the road to Boston for those who de- 
sire to attend the N. E. A. on the week 
following. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The New Jersey State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation is actively engaged in urging the 
legislature of the state to take steps to 
have the Teachers’ Retirement Fund ad- 
ministered at public expense. The com- 
mittee on legislation of the association is 
circulating printed reports showing the 
condition of the fund at present, and urg- 
ing the legislature to take immediate ac- 
tion. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. Isaac A. Lee, 
principal of the high school, has arranged 
for some practical instruction for pupils 
on municipal government. 

Civics is a required subject for the sec- 
ond half of the first year in all courses. 

There seems to be no guitable text- 
book on the subject which deals at all 
adequately with the duties of city and 
eounty officers of New Jersey, as the 


_books are prepared to meet the various 


conditions of many states. The conse- 
quence of this is a wide-spread ignorance 
on these matters, an ignorance not con- 
fined to the school boy age. 

As a remedy Mr. Lee has consulted the 
most important city and county officers 
in New Brunswick and asked them to 
come to the high school on different days, 
this month and next, to speak to the pu- 
pils on the duties of their respective 
offices, and all have most kindly and will- 
ingly consented. 

HOBOKEN. A _ teacher who wishes 
to visit schools in the vicinity of New 
York will find it worth his while to go to 
school No. 1, where L. B. Bissell is 
principal. 

Mr. Bissell was appointed five years 
ago to fill the vacancy made by the trans- 
fer of Principal J. W. Lycett to school 
No. 7. It is seldom one sees such perfect 
harmony existing between principal and 
teachers as is seen here. 

One of the most commendable things 
of the school work is the silent period. 

The silence period, preceding both the 
morning and afternoon sessions each day, 
is found a decided improvement on the 
old plan of opening school. Each child 
is required to be in his seat and to main- 
tain perfect silence for five minutes pre- 
ceding the nine o’clock bell in the morn- 
ing and the one o’clock bell in the after- 
noon. The child, in his endeavor to be 
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School Supplies for Color Work 
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prompt for the silent period, (at which 
time the principal makes his rounds of 
the building,) is very seldom tardy for 
school. Here the pupil is taught 
two valuable lessons before school 
opens; first, that there are times 
when he is expected to be per- 
fectly quiet, and second, the lesson of 
promptness, without which he will become 
a dismal failure in life. 5 

The building has twenty-five classrooms 
and, although one of the oldest if not 
old-fashioned schoolhouses in the state, 
it is doubtful if there is one in the state 
from which as quick an exit can be made 


on account of its thorough fire drill. 


system. Exits have frequently been 
made in one minute and twice known to 
have been made in fifty seconds. This 
of course is due to the promptness and 
self control of the principal and teachers 
as well as to the system. 

The school has lately undergone a 
ehange in vice principalship, Mrs. A. E. 
Moore has been promoted to the princi- 
palship of school No. 5, and she has been 
succeeded by Miss E. G. Howard of the 
high school. 

The eighth annual banquet of the 
Alumni Association of the New Jersey 
State Normal school, was recently held 
at Hotel Marlborough, New York city. 
The speakers were Principal D. B. 
Corson of Newark, N. J.; Dr. J. M. Green 
of Trenton, N. J. and City Superinten- 
dent Demarest of Hoboken, N. J. The 
officers elected for the year were: Prin- 
cipal C. H. Gleason, Newark, president; 
Principal L. B. Bissell, Hoboken, vice- 
president. 


MORRISTOWN. The Morris county 
Teachers’ Association will hold its spring 
meeting in Morristown, April 18, at the 
Maple avenue school. The following 
program is arranged: Address, Rev. J. 
D. Erdman, Morristown; address, “The 
Prevention of Waste in the Schoolroom,”’ 
Dr. William M. Swingle, superintendent 
of schools, Orange, N. J.; lecture, “Arnold 
of Rugby,” Professor Leon C. Prince, 
professor of history, Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa.; elect‘on of officers; other 
business. There will be a discussion on 
“Waste in the Schoolroom,” led by Super- 
intendent Matthews, if time will permit, 
The president is A. F. Stauffer, Madison, 
N. J. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


KANSAS. 


TOPEKA. State Superintendent of 
Schools Dayhoff has had to decide a 
weighty matter. In a school district in 
Clay county the trustees dumped near the 
building a load of corncobs for kindling. 
The young woman teacher, whose duty it 
was to build the fire, insisted upon patent 
kindling, declined to use the cobs to start 
the fire, closed the schoolhouse and went 
home. The people of the district took 
sides in the fight. Committees came to 
wait on the state superintendent, who 
visited the town to decide on the corncob 
question. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Miss Katharine sall, supervisor of 
drawing .n the San Francisco school de- 
partment, will spend May, June and July 
of this year in Japan. 

Casper Hodgson, for several years rep- 
resentative of D. C. Heath & Co, has gone 
to New York in the employ of Silver, 
Burdett & Co. Mr. Hodgson was a 
grammar principal in Pasadena prior to 
his matriculation in Stanford University. 
He was state representative of the New 
England Publishing company for five 
years while at Pasadena and Stanford 
University. His success while with D. C. 
Heath & Co. has made him a great repu- 
tation. 


OREGON. 


Professor Robert C. French, principal 
of the training school of the State Normal 
school of Monmouth, Ore., has been re- 
cently elected president of the Eastern 
Oregon State Normal school. 


A penny saved is a penny earned. You 
buy a larger box; it holds more powder 
and thus you economize when you buy 
Sozodont. 


: Wanted at Once, 


TEACHERS for rural and graded schools ; 
$8.00 a week and upwards. 
Also, two teachers for the South; $400; 
Baptists preferred. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
oon ot changes in college faculties, changes 1n 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Hon. J. R. Garfield, commissioner of 
corporations in the new department of 
commerce and labor, delivered a lecture 
on civil service reform in the new lecture 
hall at Harvard April 3. 

The friends of the late E. L. Godkin of 
the class of ’71, editor of the New York 
Evening Post, have given a fund of $10,- 
500 to be used in establishing an annual 
lectureship, which, by the deed of gift, 
shall be on “The Essentials of Free Gov- 
ernment and the Duties of Citizens,” and 
shall be called the Godkin lectures. 
Among the prominent subscribers are 
Andrew Carnegie, J. P. Morgan, J. W. 
Stokes, A. Agassiz and A. Hemenway. 


The annual prospectus of the courses 
of study in the Yale academic department 
has been announced for the coming year. 
Details of the most important change are 
withheld for the present. They relate to 
the change reported in allowing a slight 
degree of optional work for members of 
the freshman class and thereby allowing 
optional courses in the future at Yale 
throughout the entire four years. A 
greater latitude than ever is allowed to 
members of the sophomore class, the 
coming year, a total of fifteen-hour 
courses being thrown open for their 
choice. They must choose five, a total of 
fifteen hours. The fifteen courses are as 
follows: Latin, Greek, Biblical litera- 
ture, French, German, English, mathe- 
matics, physics, physical geography, 
chemistry, physiology, psychology, phil- 
osophy, history, and economics. 


New York Teachers College authorities 
have bought four lots, about an acre in 
all, in 121st street, at a cost of $50,000, 
for a garden or outdoor laboratory for the 
department of nature study. It is 
planned to have a greenhouse, equipped 
with modern appliances, that botanical 
work may continue as favorably in win- 
ter as in summer. Cereals and vegetables 
will be planted, and students at the col- 
lege, Sepeyer and Horace Mann schools 
will receive practical instruction in agri- 
culture. Dean James E. Russell of the 
college is enthusiastic over the project, 
and advocates the endowment of a pro- 
fessorship in agriculture. 


Professor Henry Barker Hill, A. M., of 
Harvard University, died April 6, after 
an illness lasting about two weeks. Pro- 
fessor Hill was an authority on organic 
chemistry, and, besides conducting sev- 
eral courses in this subject, was director 
of the chemical laboratory. He has been 
director of the laboratory ever since Pro- 
fessor Cook relinquished the plac> some 
years ago. Professor Hill was a Harvard 
graduate, being a member of the class of 
1869. He then took his degree of master 


. of arts. After some preliminary work in 


chemistry, Mr. Hill was appointed to an 
assistant professorship in the depart- 
ment, and was later elevated to the post 
of professor. He was a member of the 
Naticnal Academy of Science and a fel- 
low of the American Academy. 


The first addition to the faculty of C_ark 
College since the original announcement 
of the staff of instructors is Leslie C. 
Wells, now of the Tufts College faculty, 
who will come to Clark as instructor in 
French. Mr. Wells accepted the offer 
made him by the college authorities. He 
is a brother of Roy T. Wells, a fellow in 
physics at the university, and comes 
with high recommendations. 

Two promotions have been made in the 
faculty of the college to take effect at the 
beginning of the second academic year 
next September. Dr. Samuel P. Capen, 
now instructor in modern languages, will 
become assistant professor of social sci- 
and Dr. Frederick A. Bushee, now in- 
structor in economics and history, will 
become assistant professor of social sci- 
ences. A new professor of history will 
be secured. 


Frank E. Ross, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California, has been appointed 
by the Carnegie Institute at Washington 
to the position of research assistant in 
astronomy. His special study will be the 
motions of the moon. He will pursue his 
search in the capacity of assistant to Pro- 
feesor Simon Newcomb. 

Columbia University, which recently 
purchased several hundred acres of land 
in Morris, Conn., where the college has a 
summer school for the engineering corps, 
will erect two dormitories on the property 
the coming summer. According to the 
plans of Professor Lovell of Columbia, the 
buildings are to be 36x76 feet, two stories 
high and of forty rooms each, with halls 
running through the middle. The pres- 
ent building on the property is to be 


moved and later a chapel and bathhouse 


will be built. 


At the annual meeting of the trustees 
of Drake University, Des Moines, Ia., re 
cently, ex-Governor Drake, the founder, 
announced several gifts, aggregating 
$159,000, and concurred in plans by which, 
largely through his liberality, it is hoped 
soon to raise an additional endowment 
fund of $1,000,000. 

Miss Margaret Maltby, one of the for- 
mer instructors at Wellesley College, has 
been appointed a professor at Barnard. 
She is the second woman ever appointed 
to a professorship at this college. For 
several years she has been teaching 
chemistry there, but now she will become 
adjunct professor of physics. 

Miss Maltby is a graduate of Oberlin, 
where she received the degree of A. B. in 
‘82, and that of A. M. in ’91. She taught 
in several high and private schools, fin- 
ally coming to Wellesley College, where 
she became instructor in the department‘ 
of physics. While there she found time 
te do also really brilliant work at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

In 1895 she went abroad as a fellow of 
the Institute of Technology, and, after a 
year of work, received the degree of Ph. 
D., at Goettingen in 1896. The year 
1896-7 she spent in further study abroad 
as a fellow of the Association of Colle- 
giate Alumnae. On returning to this 
country, Miss Maltby was made instructor 
in physical chemistry at Wellesley, a new 
course that year introduced into the col- 
lege. 


EASTERN ART TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


The Eastern Art Teachers Association meeting 
to be held at Baltimore on April 22 and 
23, and at Washington on April 24, bids fair 
to be a distinguished success. The full pro- 
gram is as follows :— 

Dr. Ira Remsen, president of Johns 
Hopkins University, extends welcome; 
Dr. George Lansing Raymond, emeritus 
professor of Aesthetics, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, author of “Art in Theory,” etc., 
will deliver the opening address on “The 
Relation of the Study of Art to Mental 
and Spiritual Culture’; Frank Alvah 
Parsons, Normal art department, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York: “Definite Art Principles: State- 
ment,—Rationale,—Applications”; Fred 
H. Daniels, supervisor of drawing, 
Springfield, Mass., editor of the Applied 
Arts book: “The Drawing of a Leaf’; 
Henry T. Bailey, state supervisor of in- 
dustrial art in Massachusetts: “The 
Method in Constructive Design”; Miss 
Stella Skinner, in charge of art instruc- 
tion in the New Paltz State Normal 
school: “Art in Every Day Living”; Miss 
Annette J. Warner, in charge of art in- 
struction in the Fitchburg Normal school 
and vice-president of the WBastern Art 
Teachers’ Association: “Art Study for 
its Own Sake,” (to enrich life); Dr. James 
Parton Haney, supervisor of manual 
training and art in the New York public 
schools in Manhattan borough, and 
founder of the council of supervisors: 
“The Propaganda of the Arts,” (how art 
teaching may be promoted through or- 
ganizaton); James Hall, supervisor of art 
in Newark, N. J., and president of the 
council of supervisors, will speak on 
“The Work of the Council,” (and how. art 
teachers may profit. thereby); Robert G. 
Weyh will represent the School Crafts 
Club of New York; Professor Charles R. 
Richards, director of manual training in 
Teahchers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York; and Louis G. Monte 
of the Normal Art department of the same 
college; and Mrs. S. E. W. Fuller, super- 
visor of drawing in Washington, D. C., 
have also promised to open debates. An 
exhibition of school work is one of the 
special features. 

Complete information may be had by 
addressing the president, Alfred  V. 
Churchill, Normal Art department, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT’S BOOK ABOUT 
SCHOOLS. 


President Eliot of Harvard has written 
a volume, which Messrs. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. publish early in April, under the 
suggestive title: ‘‘More Money for the 
Public Schools.” He attempts to sum up 
in a large way the results of public school 
education—its benefits and its shortcom- 
ings. The book is said to set forth a defi- 
nitely constructive plan for producing 
better results; to explain in‘ detail what 
most needs to be done for the imiprove- 
ment of our public schools; to urge 
greatly increased expenditure, and to 
show how more money could advantage- 
ously be spent. It may be expected to 


contain the matured conclusions of our 
most eminent educational authority on 
the large practical needs of the public 
schools. 


CONFERENCE FOR EDUCATION IN 


THE SOUTH. 


On Wednesday, April 22, the “Confer- 
ence for Education in the South” will be- 
gin at Richmond, Va. The Richmond 


Etiucation Association is making gradual 
and ample progress with the preparations 
for the reception of the guests. President 
Robert C. Ogden and Secretary Murphy 
have been busily engaged in arranging 
the program, 

The first meeting of the conference will 
be held on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
April 22, when the officers for the next 
year will be chosen. Mr. Ogden of New 
York is now president, and has been the 
executive officer ever since the organiza- 
tion of the conference. The entire ses- 
sion will be given up to organization and 
getting acquainted, 

In the evening will be held one of the 
greatest sessions of the entire series. 
This will be the formal opening, and 
among the speakers will be the governor, 
who will welcome the visitors to the 
state. Thursday three sessions will be 
held and the features will be addresses 
by prominent visitors on the problems of 
popular education. 

Saturday the visitors, accompanied by 
many of their Richmond hesis, will go to 
Charlottesville om a spec.al train fur- 
nished free by the Chesapeake and Ohio 
railroad company. The closing session 
of the conference will be he!d at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Those who want to 
see the great estates along James river 
will return to R’chmond and be the 
guests Monday of the Old Dominion 
Steamship company on a trip down the 
river. This will be the last feature of 
the conference. Some cf the delegates 
will go to William and Mary College, but 
no general pilgrimage will be made to 
Williamsburg, according to the present 
plans. 


Paul’s Ink is put up in 2, 3, and 4- ounce 
safety bottles, also in pints and quarts. The 
automatic bottles make Paul’s Ink absolutely 
non-spillable and preserve it to the last dr-p. 

Aaron R. Gay & Co, 


ECLECTIC 
Steel Pen 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN BRANDS 
NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Samples and Prices to Schools at Special Rates 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ART IN SCHOOLS. 


One of the grand movements of the 
new in education is along the line of art 
in the schoolroom, All over the country 
this has taken a deep hold of the best 
schools. In many cities, of even 15,000 
population and less, are buildings with 
works of art costing in all upwards of 
$300. The movement siarted in Massa- 
chusetts but spread with great rapidity. 

The opposition made, when the subject 
was first brought up, hinged on the ques- 
tion whether pictures were not a luxury, 
and herce out of place. The public 
echcol previded by the state furnishes to, 
its citizens only an elementary education, 
which shall help them to earn a living 
with intelligence, but since pictures train 
and also refresh the mind, it has been 
conceded that certain benefit was ob- 
tained by mental absorption. . 

This argument of the picture agitator 
was based on the principles laid down by 
Ruskin, which were that there are three 
means of conveying thought outside of 
experience, namely by literature,. music 
and art. “It is only another form of con- 
veying one mind to another,” said he, 
“to picture it before the pupils.” 

Pictures should be chosen, therefore, 
along the lines which the pupils are 
studying or which are appropriate to 
their sphere of life, as the kindergarten. 
At that age children are interested in 
pictures of life and activity, and the sub- 
jects pictured in their room may be chil- 
dren and animals and outdoor life. In 
all the grades there should be a simplic- 


OUR CLUBBING LIST 


[* response to the many calls for other publications at clubbing rates, we 
havemad arrangements with the publishers whereby we are able to give 
our subscribes special prices for some of the leading magazines when taken 


in combination. 


This is an excellent opportunity for teachers’ clubs, societies, and others, 
to secure the best periodicals at a greatly reduced price. 


In every case a remittance must accompany the order. 


Ojfer 


Journal of Education.......... 


No. 1. 


Publishers’ Price:...4........... a Cave 5.50 

Offer No. 2. 

Journal of Education... ............ tid 

Review of Reviews.......... ey 2.50 

Ojfer No. 3. 

Journal of Education................. $2.50 


Any one of the following named publications may be substituted for the 


last named magazine in each offer :— 


New England Magazine......... 
Art Interchange .:............. 
Lippincott’s Magazine.......... 


Regular Price 


Subscriptions may be new or renewal. 


Clubbing subscription rates to other publications will be given upon 


application to 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING co., 
29-4 Beacon &t., Boston, Massa. 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 
Psychology for 
The Morse Readers: Fifth Reader........ Powers & 
Red-Headed GAll 
Daudet’s La 
to Dries Up Your Children. 
MANDETINGS 
| People’s History of Holland ................. 
Handbook to Greek and Roman Antiquities in 
Britioh 
Greuter RUSSIA 
Jewish History 
The Siege Of 
Political Parties and Party Problems in the U, 8... 
Descriptive 
The Story Of My Lif... 
Home Building and 
The Wind in the Rose Bush...... 
The New Boy at Da@l@ 
Winter Indie cece 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Woodbury _—iOD« Appleton & Co., N.Y. §— 
Judd “ “ “ “ — 
Montieth American Book Company “ 50 
Balliet The Morse Company, ” 55 
Owen Henry Holt & Co., " mace 
Freeborn (Ed.) Ginn & Co., Boston. 80 
Fundenberg Gage & Co., Toronto — 
Locke A. Wessels Company, N.Y. .50 
Brown Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1.50 
Griffis bi as 1.50 
Cook The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 38.25 
Cook “ “ amas 
Zangwill “ 1.5) 
Dubnow Jewish Publication Soc., Phil. — 
Haldane hk. P. Dutton & Co., N.Y. 800 
Woodburn Putnam’s Sons, 2.0 
Hall D. Van Nosirand &Co., “ 3.50 
Keller Doubleday, Page & Co., 1 
Price “ “ “ “ 1,00 
Wiikins “ “ 1.50 


MeCulloch 
Rich 
Scidmore 


J M. Dent & Co., London. 
Harper & Brothers, we 
The Century Company, “ 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
AN AGENCY THAT RECOPIMENDs, 


Yonkers, N. Y.—1 am sure you will take pleasure in learning that I have been elected to the position 
at Yonkers, to begin April 20, salary $8, a month for the rest of this year, with prospect of increase at the 
Sori? : bg I shall justity everything you have said of me. — ETHEL L, DE LonG, Ann Arbor, Mich., | 

le 

Towanda, Pa.—I was elected to-day to the position in the Susquehanna Collegiate Institute, Many 
thanks jor your assistaunce.—CLARA L. WILCOX, Cortiand, N. Y., Murch 26, 1903, 

Huntington, Mass.—I have been elected to the position in the high schoo] at Huntington, Mags., to 
which you recommended me some time ago. ‘hunk you for your efforts.—Cuas. L. Root, arch 25, 1008. 

Ghent, N. Y.—Mirs Murray is here and expects to begin her work as principal’ on Monday. Accept 
thanks for your promptness in ihe matter.—CHARLES TRACY, Trustee, March 28, 193. 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
introduces to Coll . 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY “and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° new xorx 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/IPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


tt TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 


work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors. 


School 


authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McCULLOUGH. 


The Beacon Teachers’ Agency w .* The Normal Teachers’ Agency 


The BOSTON NORMAL }SSXh.s"| TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Room 62 


8 Beacon Street 


Boston 


ity of ideal which the child mind may 
grasp. otherwise, no matter how fine the 
work of art, the value of the picture is 
lost. 

The finest showing in any public school 
in Massachusetts, and probably in the 
country, is that of the Highland school 
in Holyoke, which demonstrates in an 
almost lavish fashion what is possible in 
school decoration. The pictures are hung 
with a view to having each room devoted 
to a certain period or school of art; and 
subjects are chosen. according to the 
grades, so that as studies advance a new 
course of art is spread before the pupils. 

This collection of pictures is complete 
and well chosen all the way from the kin- 
dergarten annex. It is not easy to have 
selected thus appropriately for each 
grade, striving always to hold up an ideal 
which should mould the child’s under- 
standing of great art, but it has been done 
here with great success by the principal, 
John A. Callahan, who feels much pride in 
the results. It has required much study 
and the expenditure of much money. 
Among the subscribers’ names appended 
to the different rooms are several of Hol- 
yoke’s wealthiest citizens, but in one case 
the donor is J. P. Morgan, who thus re- 
members the home of his ancestors. 

This is a new departure among public 
schools, but is it not well that in these 
prosperous days our schoolhouses should 
be more and more beautiful, and is it not 
right that the pupil who leaves school in 
the grammar grades should have some of 
these advantages? To make minds purer 
and lives nobler is always the purpose of 
a common school. 

Of the buildings in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton which have been successfully adorned 
with art, the best specimen is generally 
considered to be the Newton high school. 
The Pierce school on Sqhool street, 
Brookline, ranks high, and so does the 
Agassiz school at Jamaica Plain, which 
was lately hung with some fine pictures 
a8 a result of the large subscription made 
with last winter’s exhibit of the Art club. 
A good deal of money has been sp°nt from 
time to time on the high schcol of Med- 
ford, which is a close rival to-the high 
Schools of Newton and Brookline. 


“Why are you in jail?” asked the 
kindhearted visitor. 

‘Mister, wag the response, “it ain’t no 
fault of mine that I’m here. I’d leave in 
& minute if I could.’—Weshington Star. 


‘ Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
then used over fifty years by mothers for 
focee children while teething, with per- 
success, It soothes the child, 
nt tens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
ange colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
oa ae remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
cad ne from teething or other causes, 
of 8 for sale by druggists in every part 

the world. Beesure to ask for Mrs. 


Winslow's 
cents a Syrup. Twenty-five 


state, 


HALF RATES TO FLOLIDA. 


FOR SETTLERS AND HOMESEEKERS VIA SEA- 
BOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


Every Tuesday in March and April, 
tickets will be sold to settiers and home- 
seekers for one-half the regular fare 
plus $2.00, by the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway, to Ellenton, Manatee, and 
Braidentown, in Manatee county, Flor- 
ida. 

Manatee county is on the west coast of 
southern Florida, well below the frost 
line, and is the most fertile region in the 
There are thousands of acres of 
rich land unoccupied and capable of pro- 
ducing from $500 to $1,200 an acre in 
early vegetables the first year they are 
cultivated. These lands sell for $45 to 
$150 an acre. Land not so good, but still 
very productive, sells as low as $15 an 
acre. 

A ten-year-old orange grove of five or 
ten acres in this county is a fortune. 

The climate is delightful, and the re- 
gion wonderfully healthy. There are 
several progressive towns in the county. 

Tarpon fishing off this coast is the 
finest in the world. It is the true home 
of the tarpon. 

For information apply to Charles L. 
Tongsdorf, New England passenger 
agent, 306 Washington street, Boston; J. 
L. Adams, general eastern agent, 1183 
Broadway, New York; or Charles B. 
Ryan, general passenger agent, Ports- 
mouth, Va. 6t 


CALIFORNIA 
AND 
THE ORIENT. 

Increased trade with the Orient and won- 
derfu! commercial activity are 1903 features 
along the Pacific coast. 

Only $33 Chicago to San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and many other California points, 
every day till June 15, 1903. 

Via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
and Union Pacific line. Three thro’ trains 
daily. 

Folder on request. 

Ww. W. Hatt, 
N. E. Freight and Pass’r Agent, 
869 Washington St., Boston. 


Kate—‘“I’m positively disgusted with 
that Mr. Supple. The way he tries to 
force himself upon me is outrageous.’ 

Esther—“Oh, I wouldn’t mind him. 
He's a drug clerk, you know, and it is ex- 
pected of him to force things upon peo- 
ple.” 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. O. PRATT, Manager. 


’ u with good general education wanted for department work in High 

PE CIA LINTS Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Schpols, and Colleges = 

Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 

paying $60 to $70 per month, if they cay teach some approved system of music and 
drawing. For further information, address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 
Send for our 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE Salary Chart 


chusetts’ record for the last f fty years. 
bree to Leachkers. 101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., and Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 


Schermerhorn | 


3 E. 14th St, N. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


(H). Allentown, Pa. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES °:. 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bidg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bidg. SAN F RADCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bld 
CHICAGO, 208 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANgE, Wash., Hyde block. Los ANGELES, (al., 525 Stimson Bioc 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P, FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST. ALBANY, N. Y, 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY 


We want competent teachers. FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
We recommend no others, | 1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN Biya. Drs Moinzs, lowa. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager 


OLDEST WEST OF THE HUDSON, 
Operates in every State. Successful teachers 
seeking positions or promotion are wanted 
immediately fur fail vacancies. Manual free. 


Boston, MAss,: 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
‘2-A Beacon St., Boston. 
Y¥. M.C. A, Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manua:. 


in that field. For full information write to 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


Teacher s’ 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Kellogg’s Bureau | Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS: BUREAU 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. marie 


Established in 1889, 

Has filléd hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


Noa. EF. St.. New Vork. 


Winship 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can: 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
monTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 

29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


By Dr, W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 


WITH DEBATE. 
Paper; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING.COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
43 East 19th St., New York, 2038 Michigan Ave,, Chicago, 
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“4 delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY.” 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. : 

It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught rea/ literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. ; 

With this thought and object in view, CHILD STupyY oF THE CLassics has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. i 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 
tary reading. 


Boards, [llustrated. . . . Price, 40 Cents. 
Liberal discount for intreduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: _ NEW YORK: BOSTON: 
203 Michigan Ave 43 East 19th St 29-A Beacon St. 


Special Day Exercises. 


154 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


Complete School Exercises to Aid in Celebrating the following Days: 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY PENMANSHIP DAY MOTHERS’ DAY (with Music) 


THANKSGIVING FLAG DAY (with Music and Complete Flag Drill) 
DECORATION DAY ARBOR DAY STATE DAY 
FRANKLIN WHITTIER LINCOLN 
CHRISTMAS Address 

{m] H. R. PATTENGILL, Lansing, Mich. 


Paul’s Safety Inks 


Are adopted by all U.S. Government Departments. DO YOU 
KNOW we wil! ship one Astor Library, No. 16, extra set, with 
No. 2 Filled, Automatic Safety Ink Weils, one Fluid, one Crimson, 
$1.00? For sale by all dealers. 


FOUND AT LAST! 


Paul’s Astor (Oak) Library, No. 16, Extra Set. 53g x9 inches. 
SAFETY BOTTLE & INK COMPANY, 117 & 119 Ninth St., Jersey City, N. J. (factory). 
BRANCHES: New York City, 111 Nassau St. ; Chicago, Ills., 134 E. Van Buren St. 


FOR BIRD DAY. 


“WINGS REST.” 


A practical and popular dialogue for 
Bird Day Exercises in the Schoolroom, 


It is adapted for Grammar and Intermediate 
grades, and very effective in presentation. 


Single Copies, . . 5 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 


BOSTON : NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon St. 43 East 19th St. 203 Michigan Ave. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 
A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature —an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. Order of 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
NEW YORK: 
43 Kast 19th St. 


CHICAGO: 
308 Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON: 
29 A Keacon St. 


The... 
Boston 
Evening 
Transcript 


Daily Except Sunday 


Is the 

Leading 

Daily 

Family 

Newspaper 

of 

New England j 
* 


Newsy, Bright, Accurate, 
Clean, and Up-to-Date 


‘SEND FOR SAMPLE COPIES 


Our Latest Edition (published at 4 p. m.) 


CONTAINS Full Keports of the Boston and New York Stock Markets, as well 
as a concise and reliable financial article. 


The Monday and Wednesday Editions 


CONTAIN a Genealogical Department, which is of especial interest to those 
persons engaged in tracing their ancestry. 


On Wednesday and Saturday 


APPEAR many interesting features and Special Articles by writers of national 
reputation: hist, Fine Arts, Books of the Day, Patriotic Orders, Women’s 


Clubs, Foreign Corresp 


» Notes and Queries, Ete. 


The Weekly Transcript 


(Published Friday Morning in Time for the Foreign Mails) 
CONTAINS A Condensed Summary of All the News of the Week. 


( Daily, 7c per month; $9.00 per year 


: Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday 
‘TERMS i Each, 50c three months ; 75c six months; 1.50 per year 


Weekly, $1.50 per year; $2.50 per year abroad 


Published by BOSTON TRANSCRIPT CO., Boston, Mass. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


N. 


ONE FARE from 
Whole Country to 


“Oldest Summer School for 


Teachers in the United States. 


Out in the Atlantic. 
Cool and Healthful, 


SUPERVISION, 


METHODS, 
ACADEMICS, AND ORATORY. 


$3.00 ROUND TRIP 
E. A., Boston. FROM BOSTON. 
Send for 64-page circular 
containing full information. 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory. 


, CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagoxy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
( interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum. 

mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


UNIVE RSILY Write for Calalogues, 


Price-List, 
PUBLISHING 
27-29 West 23d St. 


COMPANY New York. v 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—— 


Study and Practice of French 


By L. C. BONAME, Author and Pub., 
1980 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Well. graded series for Preparatory Schools and 
Colleges. Notime wasted in superficial or mechan- 
ical work. 

French Text: Numerous exercises in conver. 
sation, translation, composition. 

Part I. (60 cts.): Primary grade; thorough drill 
in pronunciation. 

Part LI. (9) ets ): Intermediate grade; Essentials 
of Grammar; 4th Edition, revised, with Vocabulary ; 
most carefully graded. 

Part IIT. (#1.00): Composition, Idioms, Syntax; 
meets requireme: ts for admission to college. 

Part IV. (35 cts.) : Handbook of Pronunciation for 
advanced zrade; concise and comprehensive. Sent 
to teachers for examination with a view to introduction. 


WINSHIP 


Beacon &St., Boaton. Mase 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Col 
Open to both sexes. Address 


and Schools. 
Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Establishe- 

for the advancement of art education, and trair.- 

ing of teachers in aN branches of iadustrial draw 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of kixeter St., Boston. 
H. BARTLET’, Principal. 


TATK NORMAL SCHOOL, FRamiIncHam, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


NOBMAL SCHUOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boyorn, A.M. 


rare NORMAL SCHOOL, SaLem, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, WY. BEOKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SUHOOL, FircHsuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joww Princina!. 


LEOTUBERS & INSTBUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Beacon St., Boston. 


Wy HEN writing to our advertisers, please 
mention “ Journal of Kducation.’ 


School 
Books 


33 East St., . 


ALL BOOKS 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


Book Jobbers 


. » » NEW YORK 


School 
Books 
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